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r f 3 tons. Sew on a belt the required size of the | the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt. | waist. pieces each of de pattern given of the side gore. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. Quantity of material, double width, for medium- | Join the skirt together by the notches. A quar- 
HIS stylish costume for the street is one of | sized person, 3% yards. ter of an inch is allowed for all seams. 
the latest French designs for woolens, silks, Wa k1NG Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for me- 
grenadines, etc. In the original the material is | —front, back, and two side gores. Cut the front | dium-sized person, 6 yards. 
seal brown cashmere, with ap- 


pliqué embroidery for trimming. ate —_—_— 
The jacket is fitted closely to the wy 
figure, is longer in front than be- 
hind, and is cut off squarely across 
the edge. The fronts have darts, 
and there is a dart under the arms, 
The back shows the new attempt 
to do away with many long seams. 
The collar is of most graceful 
shape. The long apron over-skirt 
has folds across the front; the 
back has abundant drapery so 
flatly laid against the figure and 
so low down that it adds nothing 
to the size of the tournure; the 
revers in the back are trimmed 
with buttons, and look as if they 
were buttoned on, but are sewed 
there permanently. The skirt is 
of silk, and is prettily trimmed, 
as is seen in the illustration. 


Cl fitting Jacket, Long Draped Over- | are fastened on the side of the skirt with but- | and back with the longest straight edge laid on 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF CLOSE-FITTING 
JACKET, LONG DRAPED OVER- 
SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 
Cuose-rittine Jacket. —This 
pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and 
pocket. The front is fitted by 
two darts on each side and an un- 
der-arm dart. The back is ad- 
justed to the figure by a middle 
seam and side-body seam. Put 
the pattern together by the notch. 
es and perforations. Turn the 
hem in front as notched at the 
top and bottom. Place the back 
of the collar on a fold of the 
goods to avoid a seam. Jointo | 
the neck as notched. The per- 
forations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part. 
Place the long seam to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, 
and the short one to the notch in 
the front part, and hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing. Join 


the notches. Place the pocket on 
the front by meeting the perfora- 
tions. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for each of the shoulder 
seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of material, double 
width, for a medium-sized person, 
1} yards. 

Lone Drarep Over-Skirt.—This 
pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and revers. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight 
edge laid on a fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the re- 
vers. Make four upturned pleats 
across the front by placing two 
perforations evenly together for 
each pleat; then join to the back 
breadth. Drape the back by pla- 
cing the two single perforations in 
the middle of the breadth evenly 
together. Cut a tape six inches 
in length and sew to the under 
side on the lower single perfora- 
tion and the two perforations in 
the middle of the back, thus form- 
ing the loop as illustrated. Make 
a treble box pleat at the top of 
the back breadth by placing the 
seven perforations evenly togeth- 
er; sew a tape across the pleats 
about seventeen inches from the 
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CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, LONG DRAPED OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT.—WITH CUT 
PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Close-fitting Jacket, Long Draped Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even. Numbers Srom 
30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit.] : 








top to hold the box pleat in place. 
Two revers are placed over the 
pleats at the top, and sewed in 
with the belt; the lower end is 
tacked under the loop; the sides 


ONE OF THE HEROES. 
* Prithee, good mother, weeping, sorrowing— 
Take heart of grace.” 
‘PX\HAT was the burden of the song: what the 
. tender-hearted neighbors—happy mothers, 
| all of them—said, in a pitying, pathetic way, to 


the wife of the village school-mas- 
ter of Sommerfeld. Nevertheless, 
it was not at all an easy matter 
for the poor woman to be entirely 
patient when she learned that her 
new-born baby had noarms. “He 
will always be a little one,” she 
kept repeating to herself. And 
truly there was but small store of 
comfort in prospect for the boy; 
and any mother—yes, and any fa- 
ther—might be pardoned for shed- 
ding bitter tears. An atmosphere 
of utter helplessness seemed to sur- 
round the unconscious babe, and 
in the humble home of the Un- 
thans there was need for much 
busy working. In their first ab- 
sorbing regrets the parents had 
failed to take comfort in the ap- 
parent vigor of constitution given 
to the child, neither had they tak- 
en note of the well-shaped head, 
and, aside from the great lack, 
indications of unusual symmetry 
of face and form, all combining 
to give promise of strength and 
attractiveness. That pathetic wail, 
“Noarms! noarms!” coming from 
the depths of her soul, had made 
the loving mother blind to all else. 

Suddenly the father, roused from 
his lethargy of grief, began map- 
ping out a bright and busy future 
for the little one, with the more cour- 
age, doubtless, since it lay within 
his power to provide means for 
the education of the lad. “To be 
sure,” he said, “ the boy can never 
toss the ball, or wrestle with his 
fellows; can never use a pen, or 
become an artisan; but his beau- 
tiful eyes shall be his faithful serv- 
ants. Ah, well! books shall bring 
him into royal companionship, and 
with them he shall grow wise and 
great.” 

Under such quiet, healthful in- 
fluences Hermann Unthan reached 
his teens ; books, singing, and the 
beautiful world, so rich in tint and 
tone, developed the eager mind, 
giving rise as well to much un- 
spoken study. “Papa Unthan” 
was not the only thinker of that 
humble household. The boy’s cogi- 
tations, wise beyond his years, out- 
stripped those of the master ; and 
gradually there came to him a rev- 
elation—a sense of conscious pow- 
er stirred his soul to strong activi- 
ties; and yet the way was dark, 
there was no open door. Present- 
ly out of the dreary silence a pro- 
gramme outlined itself, and from 
that instant his vocation became 
to him a pronounced fact. 

From his earliest rememberings 
the boy had loved music, and hear- 
ing others play had always moved 
him totears. He could, to be sure, 
whistle exquisitely any air he had 
heard; in the silence of his own 
soul were laid away many pathetic 
compositions, song and chant and 
snatches of weird melody, and, as 
he afterward acknowledged, many 
a requiem over buried hopes. But 
now new life had come to him; the 
dead past should be swept away. 
And with wonderful mechanical 
genius the boy contrived a stool 
upon which should be laid secure- 
ly his chosen instrument—for only 
upon a violin could he interpret 
the pent-up strength of years. 
Chair and stool were of corre- 
sponding height, while under the 
latter was placed a low platform, 
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perhaps six inches in height, upon which, at an 
upraised angle, should rest his left foot ; between 
the first and second toes should be secured one end 
of the long bow, thus easily reaching the strings of 
the instrument ; the right leg, resting firmly upon 
the left knee, allowed the foot to be in such con- 
nection with the serews of the violin that they 
could easily be turned by the toes of the right 
foot. 

This plan perfected, the boy commenced tak- 
ing lessons. In a picture before me he sits calm- 
ly at his work ; youth and health and the glow of 
conscious power light up a face of unusual inter- 
est and vivacity. There is nothing repulsive in 
the movements of the feet; one simply wonders 
at the rare determination and force of character 
displayed, and at the results accomplished. It is 
no small matter to become a violinist under the 
most favorable conditions, with arms and hands 
under perfect control. Those who have read of 
Camilla Urso’s patient toil of years, and have 
heard her exquisite touches, can, in a measure, 
understand how Hermann Unthan must have 
worked to become a proficient ; the soul must be 
in such accord with sentiment as well as tone, 
and tone so entirely the servant of sentiment, as 
to compel every energy, every phase of poetic 
feeling, to render loving tribute. Our hero exe- 
cutes many works of the great masters, lacking, 
it may be, in the celerity of touch marking the 
swift movements of others, but with a delicacy of 
expression and purity of tone most wonderful. 

Hermann Unthan is still a young man. He has, 
however, distinguished himself as a musician, 
and no less made many friends through a noble 
determination to win for himself and his parents 
an honorable living. He has so trained himself 
that he is in all his ways quite as independent a 
person as those who have arms and hands. He 
can dress, bathe, arrange his hair and toilette, with 
precision and completeness, and requires no as- 
sistance when eating and drinking; can smoke 
with pleasure and ease, and sips coffee with great 
gusto. He is withal a traveller, and, attended by 
two faithful friends, who aid in the management 
of his business affairs, journeys at his leisure, 
giving concerts in the cities of Europe. He is 
now a gentleman of independent leisure, quite at 
ease in his profession, and devoting much time 
to general culture—all, indeed, that he can spare 
from practice upon his beloved instrument. 
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MISS NOEL-PATON’S NEW JUVENILE STORY. 


A charming Novelette for young people, entiiled 
“LITTLE DICK,” 

by the favorite authoress, Miss NOEL-PaTon, will 

be begun in the next Number of HARPER’S Bazar. 





IG We would call the special attention of our 
veaders to the very valuable series of papers men- 
tioned in our last issue, entitled “ HINTS TO 
WoMEN ON THE CARE OF PROPERTY,” which 
is begun in the present Number of the Bazar, 
and will be continued weekly until the end. 





Uh Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
elegant Spring Suits illustrated in this Number, 
wiz., the Close-fitting Facket, Long Draped Over- 
Skirt,and Walking Skirt, on the first page ; and 
the Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front and 
Walking Skirt, on page 212, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete suit. 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on 
receipt of Postage. 





0S Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and choice variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Riding - Habits; Spring Princesse Dresses, 
Basques, Over-Skiris, and Combination Toi- 
lettes ; Spring Bonnets ; Mantelets and Sacques ; 
Children’s Dresses and Water-proof Cloaks ; 
Parasols, Fans, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Neck- 
Ties, Watch-Stands, Waste-Baskets, Tidies, ete., 
ect., with rich literary and artistic attractions. — 





The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 23 contains a fine double- 
page picture of the British Fleet steaming up the 
Dardanelles, and an engraving from an African 
sketch by MR. STANLEY. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAaxrer’s 
WERKLY for March 30. 





CULTIVATING HOUSE PLANTS. 


iO those quiet people who pass the bur- 

den of their lives in-doors the culture 
of house plants is no less an occupation than 
a pleasure; a sunshiny window filled with 
them furnishes a daily entertainment and 
interest to the possessor. Who knows what 
freakish and foreign flower this strange slip 
may evolve from its inner consciousness? at 
what supreme moment the night-blooming 
cereus may think fit to unfold its creamy 
petals and dispense its odors? or the mys- 
terious aloe, with its sword-like leaves bris- 
tling as if to protect some hidden treasure, 
fulfill its purpose? Is there not a very ap- 
preciable delight in watching the little buds 
expand, the great calla uncurl indolently? 
to see the gay lantanas change their hues 
like the chameleon, the Mexican sage hang 
out its ragged colors? When a sickly little 





plant consents to hold up its head and repay 
one’s care with ever so pale a blossom, is it 
not as though it smiled thanks? and when 
we have coaxed a rose to blow, does it not 
seem as if we had performed a miracle? All 
our geranium slips are so many very inter- 
esting riddles: who can predict in what 
garments they will appear, whether pink 
or white, searlet or cherry, variegated or 
plain, double or single? Those who truly 
love flowers will not find it a task to tend 
and wait upon their caprices; to follow the 
winter sunshine from room to room in their 
service ; to remember and shield them from 
cold snaps stealing into the house in “the 
dead middle of the night” with the stealthy 
tread of an Indian in ambush; to study their 
conditions of growth. What a companion 
an ivy is in the room! how gracefully it 
adorns the barest walls! It is a picture in 
itself; it gives to the poorest apartment 
an air of refinement and elegance. Added 
to the quiet happiness of administering to 
house plants, of watching them grow in 
grace and stature, of counting their blos- 
soms, enjoying their fragrance, the tender 
green of their leaves, the exquisite coloring 
and marking of their petals, the variety in 
their shapes, one has always a bouquet at 
hand to send a sick friend, to touch up the 
family table, to surprise a neighbor. With 
many the culture of plants is an inborn tal- 
ent. It sometimes seems as if such fortu- 
nate people had only to look kindly upon 
slip or shrub, and it blossomed in response 
—as if they knew some incantation that 
would draw the sleeping flowers from their 
sources, as the lyre of Orpheus drew rocks 
and trees to follow him. 








ROYAL PASTRY. 


HE Royal Pastry Book, composed and ar- 
ranged by her Majesty’s cook, lies, with 
other high-toned volumes, upon our table. 
As befits its lineage, it is a sumptuous man- 
ual, richly bound, gilt edged, crowded with 
wood-cuts, glowing with colored plates, and 
cheap at fourteen dollars currency. Royal 
skillets and egg-beaters, royal mortars and 
sugar syringes, royal pie dishes, patty-pans, 
pudding moulds, and jelly shapes, offer them- 
selves herein to the admiration and imita- 
tion of the commonalty in a way to dissi- 
pate the divinity which doth hedge a king. 
Good Mr. Pepys relates that it was a cus- 
tomary amusement in his time for so many 
as could gain admission to fill the gallery at 
Whitehall daily, to watch the royal dining. 
The Lord Protector had added piquancy to 
the improving spectacle by flinging sweet- 
meats into the brocaded Japs of the fine la- 
dies, thus turning the state feast into a noisy 
scramble. 

But neither CROMWELL nor the Merry 
Monarch invited the multitude into the 
kitchen during the dinner-getting. Between 
the royal stomach and the stomach plebeian 
was there a great gulf fixed. The head 
cook, however inclined to polite literature, 
would have found neither license nor audi- 
ence for his theme. It was left to this lev- 
elling age to offer the king’s dishes to the 
collier, if the collier can pay for them. 

A careful study of the Royal Pastry Book 
reveals that there is no difference, save in 
implied vigor of digestive power, between 
the viscera of the British aristocrat and of 
the American democrat. More eggs and 
more butter, profuser spice and ampler cit- 
ron, wine and brandy in freer flow, unham- 
pered sugar and flavors not withheld by fear 
of cost—these differentiate the dessert of 
the Brunswicks from that of the Browns. 
Every notable New England housekeeper 
adorns her table on high days and holidays 
with kickshaws of equal labor and equal 
indigestibility, with a tithe of the mechan- 
ical contrivances and a fraction of the “ in- 
grejiences” which the roya) pastry-cook in- 
sistson. Plainly, therefore, he demands this 
laboratory and these supplies not as a man, 
nor even as a cook, but as an officer of state. 
They help to compose the mystery and cere- 
mony in which he must move to preserve 
the traditions of his place, as the Queen, to 
satisfy her loyal Commons, encumbers her- 
self with methods and manners long since 
obsolete save in courts. 

“What are little girls made of?” inquires 
Mother Goose in an analytical moment. 
“Sugar and spice, and all things nice,” re- 
sponds the chorus. Royal little girls at 
least, if this Pastry Book lie not, are thus 
compounded. And to this diet are due, pos- 
sibly, those variations of temper to which 
even Majesty is subject. Madame Mariz 
is commonly spoken of in polite society as 
“the little Tartar.” Madame LouIsE knows 
her rights, and knowing, dares maintain, 
it is said. Mademoiselle BEATRICE displays 
the danger signal when circumstance ob- 
structs the even tenor of her way. And if 
her Most Gracious Majesty is uncomforta- 
bly “touchy,” may not the final responsibil- 
ity rest with the superfluous bile developed 
in the Brunswick constitution by too much 
Royal Pastry ? 





Who shall say what proportion of 
“Wales’s” misdeeds belongs to bad blood, 
and how much bad blood belongs to the 
innumerable tarts and tipsy cakes, birds’ 
nests and Nids de Venus, whose prescriptions 
crowd the Royal Pastry Book? “Edinburgh’s” 
red face, coarse manners, and heavy wits 
may denote a lack of juvenile brown-bread, 
baked beans, porridge, and hasty-pudding, 
with repletion of candied fruits, pound-cake, 
and Charlotte-Russe. Perhaps Prince AR- 
THUR’s want of force and Prince LEOPOLD’s 
slenderness of body bear witness against 
the system of the confectioner-in-chief. 

There is a glamour about royalty. The 
lives of sovereigns seem to us republicans, 
buffeting with the hard conditions of a new 
society, to lie lapped in measureless content. 
The accidents of housekeeping, the petty 
anxieties of gentility, fears concerning the 
style of the dinner or the honorable con- 
duct of the oven, oppress them not. Yet 
even royalty is mortal. Let us be content. 
Better a dessert of canned peaches where 
health is than the resources of the Royal 
Pastry Book and dyspepsia therewith. Dys- 
pepsia breedeth contention. Contention 
breedeth a froward spirit. Your democrat 
thus overtaken of the Adversary may at 
least quarrel in a corner. But a royal fam- 
ily, having no privacy, must needs bicker 
on the house-top for every bird of the air 
to carry the matter. Therefore, if there be 
a moral to the matter within these splendid 
covers, it must be—Shun Pastry. 





HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 
By ALFRED WALKER. 





PREFACE. 
N a long experience of taking care of property 
for others I have had frequent occasion to no- 
tice the embarrassments of women possessed of 
property who have had no experience in business 
affairs, and are without an experienced friend 
with whom they could naturally consult. 

Under these circumstances many instances of 
peculiar hardship, not to say of flagrant injustice, 
have come to my knowledge, in view of which I 
have felt constrained to prepare this little work 
of hints and helps, hoping to alleviate embar- 
rassments which can be removed only by time, 
through a wiser system of female education and 
a more just and enlightened sentiment in society. 
Only by time—because generally women seem con- 
tented in their wonted condition of effeminacy and 
dependence, and men are only too willing that 
there should be no change, as it might break the 
charm that lies in their helplessness. 

The disabilities of women of which we propose 
to treat are mainly due to a cause so remote as to 
be much overlooked, but it is not, on that account, 
less potential in consequences. The cause is this: 
As the law of nature which equalizes the sexes 
provides a husband for nearly every woman, it is 
assumed that a girl’s training and education need 
go no further than to fit her to be a wife and 
mother and a companion of man, all which is nei- 
ther more nor less than a condition of dependen- 
cy. Now if every woman had a husband, and he 
a competent business man, the evil of her defect- 
ive education might be borne, though the man 
might feel the loss of an intelligent counsellor by 
his side. But the facts in the case are far other- 
wise. Celibacy is a common thing, and a growing 
and serious evil in American society. Of course 
there are many women who can not marry, many 
more are widows, and there are many who have 
husbands as incompetent for business as them- 
selves. Just here in this state of society is found 
the chief source of woman’s disabilities. And it is 
obvious that there is no relief from them in vague 
complaining, nor merely in voting, nor yet in a 
so-called higher education. Education is, indeed, 
the great desideratum, but not so much the higher 
as a broader and more practical education. Those 
branches in education which have hitherto been 
considered unnecessary and unladylike for wom- 
en must not be neglected by them if they are ever 
to be prepared for the vicissitudes which in these 
abnormal circumstances await them, or rise from 
their present state of “soft subjection” to exert 
their best influence upon men. In accordance 
with these views, the following studies, of which 
at present but little account is made, may be in- 
dicated as indispensable to female education: the 
common arithmetic, the elements of political econ- 
omy, the forms of business transactions, and the 
principles and maxims which appertain to the 
wise use and management of property. Give to 
women the qualifications to be derived from these 
studies, and they will be prepared to discharge 
those external duties which Providence so often 
imposes upon them. With these qualifications 
women will earn and secure the full recognition 
of all their rights. It is my desire that in the 
mean time those into whose hands this brief trea- 
tise may fall shall have some assistance in their 
onerous but welcome duties. I shall refer to all 
the ordinary transactions in business affairs, dis- 
cuss the elements of financial securities, offer some 
suggestions on the increase of property where 
more is needed, and give a few hints to those who 
have lost or are otherwise without property, but 
are willing to make present sacrifices in order to 
rise to a condition of non-dependence. 





TOPICS DISCUSSED. 
Receipts and Bills. 
Bank Checks and Postal Money-Orders. 
Notes on Demand. 
Notes of Discount or Time Notes. 
Notes Joint and Several. 








Interest Rates. 

Usury. 

Elements of Financial Security. 
A Good Investment. 

Bonds of Long Time. 

Superfluous Security. 

Corporation Bonds and Stocks. 
Savings-Banks. 

Loans on Real Estate. 

Loans on Improved Property. 
Loans on Chattel Mortgages. 
Loans for Business Capital. 
Loans of Friendship. 

Loans to a Near Relative. 
Indorsing and Loaning Securities. 
Speculation, 

Debts. 

Property to Keep. 

Property to Rent or Sell. 

How to Increase Property. 

How to Recover Property or to Rise from Poverty. 
Poverty no Bar to Marriage. 
Life-Insurance and Annuities. 
Fire-Insurance. 

Wise Counsellors, 

Wills. 

Property Rights of Married Women. 
Glossary. 

Proverbs, New and Old. 


RECEIPTS AND BILLS. 


One of the simplest transactions of business is 
that of taking a receipt for the payment of mon- 
ey. It might have been passed over but for a 
recent occurrence. A lady paid a bill, took a re- 
ceipt, and on returning to her home she burned it. 
On beirig asked why she destroyed it, she replied, 
“T always like to feel suré’that it can’t come up 
again.” As she is a very intelligent woman, we 
can not presume that her case is anomalous. 

As a general rule, a receipt should be taken for 
all payments of money, and a receipted bill for 
all payments of things purchased. 

A bill receipted is especially important where 
one is in the habit of buying on credit; for the 
most careful merchant may present you a bill 
which you have already paid, and a careless mer- 
chant is yet more liable to do it. In such cases 
hard feelings or serious trouble may ensue, unless 
you avoid it by paying the bill the second time. 
See that bills are dated and signed. Examine 
the extensions and footings. Receipted bills are 
also very useful for reference, and much more to 
be depended on than one’s memory. 

Bills and receipts should, therefore, be pre- 
served. They should be neatly folded to one 
width, and on one end should be written the 
name of the payee, or recipient of the money, 
with the date of payment, and then secured to- 
gether and laid in a convenient place for reference. 


BANK CHECKS AND POSTAL MONEY-ORDERS. 


1, A bank check is a simple order on a bank 
for money. They are furnished to you at the 
bank, in book form, where your money is deposit- 
ed. Every check, before it is cut off, should be 
entered in the margin, i.¢., the number, name, 
amount, and date. As a rule, they should be 
used for all payments of considerable size. They 
should be drawn payable to the order of the 
payee—the one paii—for then when they are re- 
turned to you, cancelled by the bank, they con- 
stitute the best evidence of payment, and should 
be preserved. 

2. When you take a check which is not certi- 
fied, it should be deposited or presented for pay- 
ment as soon as practicable. A check has not 
the enduring quality of a note, which is good for 
years, but after a reasonable time, if it be not 
presented for payment, the drawer is not legally 
holden for it. (This information cost the writer 
a large sum of money.) Another reason for the 
prompt presentation of a check is, the funds in 
bank against which it is drawn may be exhausted 
before your check is presented, and when you call 
you may hear the appalling words, “ No funds.” 

3. But if for any reason you wish to hold the 
check for a time, take it to the bank against 
which it is drawn, for certification. If they stamp 
it good, it is as good as the bank which certifies 
it, and will endure like a note. 

4. It sometimes occurs that a person whose 
bank account is chronically low will offer you a 
check that is dated “ ahead ;” such a check would 
not be paid at bank until it is due; meantime the 
drawer might fail, and the check become worthless. 

5. Checks drawn payable to your order should 
not be indorsed until you wish to deposit or use 
them, for without your name on the back they 
could not be used by any one who might get un- 
lawful possession of them. 

6. Checks made payable to order are a con- 
venient method of transmitting funds in small 
amounts to a limited distance—as for the pay- 
ment of a periodical—and cost nothing. But for 
distant payments postal orders are better; and 
for large amounts regular bank drafts should be 
used, which are furnished by the banks. If they 
or the checks spoken of should be stolen or lost, 
there would be no loss to you, for the loss would 
fall upon the one who might pay them to the 
forged indorsement. 

7. Never accept a check or note without care- 
fully reading it, and never accept money without 
carefully counting it on the spot. 


ON-DEMAND NOTES, 


It is not to be supposed that women will often 
have occasion to understand the thousand and one 
kinks which appertain to notes. But a few things 
are important, which we will endeavor to indicate. 
Notes are of different kinds, and we will notice : 

1, Those which are payable on demand, like 
the following: 

$100. New Yorr, ——, 187. 
On demand, for value received, I promise to pay to 


the order of Jane Roberts one hundred dollars, with 
interest semi-annually. Ropert Jones. 


In those States where the rate of interest is not 
fixed by law, the rate should be specified, but else- 
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where it is unnecessary to specify the rate. If 
the interest is to be paid semi-annually, it should 
be so stated. 

2. The words “value received” should not be 
omitted. 

8. If a note is made payable to your order, and 
you wish to retain it, withhold the indorsement— 
on the back—so that if the note be lost or stolen 
you will not suffer harm, for it has no value, ex- 
cept to yourself, until you indorse it. If any one 
else indorses your name upon it, it is forgery. 
But if a note is indorsed and is lost or stolen, 
and comes into the hands of a third person for a 
valuable consideration, who holds it innocently 
—that is, believes the person from whom he re- 
ceived it was the rightful owner—it is no longer 
yours, in law, but his. 

4. If you part with a note payable to your or- 
der, and do not wish to guarantee it, indorse it, 
and write over your name the words, “ Without 
recourse to me.” Without those words over your 
name, you would be holden for a time, and by a 
timely protest your responsibility would be per- 
petuated. 

5. The lifetime or validity of a note is by law 
limited. But if the maker or drawer of it pays 
the interest on it from time to time, it is a re- 
acknowledgment of validity, and the time is 
thereby extended. 

6. An on-demand note is due as soon as it is 
made; and if indorsed by a third person, he 
should be immediately notified by a notary in 
due form, or his responsibility will be lost. In 
some of the States, however, the law allows a 
short specified time to elapse before such a note 
is considered overdue ; at the expiration of which 
the indorser should be immediately notified. 

7. Interest on notes should not be allowed to 
accumulate, for, by law, compound interest is not 
collectable, 

8. A name on the back of a note not inserted 
in the body of the note is not bound to pay the 
note until it is shown that the means of the drawer 
and indorser are exhausted. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CLOSE-FITTING JACKET WITH LONG DRAPED OVER- 
SKIRT AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 


HE stylish costume illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
now ready, is suitable for ladies of any age, for 
various kinds of goods, and for the street and 
house alike, thus covering a large want, and mak- 
ing a most serviceable dress, The jacket is the 
latest Parisian model, with short darts and 
straight edge in front, while the back has few 
seams and is shorter than the front. The apron 
is very much draped yet in the stylish clinging 
way now in vogue; the back has simple revers 
draping a massive pleat of the material to which 
they are held by buttons, All drapery in the 
way of looping is very far down the figure, leav- 
ing a flat tournure. This model is commended 
especially for stylish woolen dresses of the solid- 
colored eamel’s-hair, de bége, and the mixed bou- 
rettes. The trimming is set on flatly, and illus- 
trates the colors of the dress goods. Ladies 
wearing mourning will find this a most appropri- 
ate design for handsome black dresses ; a fold of 
crape will serve as a border. 


THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE WITH BASQUE FRONT 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The graceful princesse polonaise with basque 
front illustrated on page 212, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is also given, is the fashionable 
compromise between polonaises and basques with 
over-skirts. In the latest importations this over- 
dress is found in the best Parisian costumes, nota- 
bly in those made by Pingat. The dress illus- 
trated is of black silk and velvet. Pingat makes 
similar suits of black silk bordered with box- 
pleating of watered silk, or else pleatings of 
French lace; black camel’s-hair costumes of the 
same design are trimmed with black satin and 
with fringe. There can be no prettier model 
than this for spring and summer dresses of black 
gros grain, of checked summer silk, small figured 
brocades, the woolen suit required for cool days, 
or the grenadine to be worn in midsummer. The 
back of the polonaise has few seams, and hangs 
quite straight, except where it is drawn together 
by a long-looped bow. The front has the becom- 
ing deep apron and basque-waist. Such gar- 
ments are easily fitted and made at home, as 
they are of very simple construction. 


SPRING WRAPS. 


Fichus, mantelets, and scarfs are the shapes 
chosen for the most dressy spring wraps. The 
materials are principally black camel’s-hair and 
black Sicilienne; cashmere in the finely woven 
French twills has lost its prestige, but the rough- 
surfaced cachemire des Indes is still in favor. 
Black gros grain is occasionally used, but is less 
pliable than the soft Sicilienne. The fichu in its 
various styles is so simple and so graceful that 
it is universally worn in Paris, and is largely im- 
ported not only as a separate garment, but as a 
part of the costume. Some of these are quite 
shallow, reaching just to the waist line, and they 
may be quite low on the shoulders, or else high 
behind; the fronts are quite long and narrow, 
and are tied in a half knot, that draws the gar- 
ment closely to the shoulders, keeps the arms 
close to the sides, and has the graceful clinging 
effect that the clinging costumes require. Those 
of black wool are most used, and are embroidered 
directly on the edges, and finished with fringe 
that is tied into the hem of the garment, like that 
seen on Canton crape shawls. The prices of 
fichus begin as low as $10 each. Another small 
wrap is the Clarissa Harlowe scarf, made almost 
straight, reaching from shoulders to waist in the 
back, with long ends in front. There are short 
darts in the shoulders to shape it properly, and 








a fanciful flat hood is in the back. These are 
embroidered, or else trimmed with three or four 
rows of knife-pleated lace and passementerie. 
There are also many capes, some of which are 
three round Carricks, while others are a single 
cape of black camel’s-hair slightly pointed in 
front and back, and cut with a long seam on 
each shoulder in the old-fashioned way. Around 
the neck of such a cape is a deep pleated collar 
of black watered silk edged with beaded balls, 
fringe, or lace, and a watered silk pleating bor- 
ders the garment. Mantelets are seen in abun- 
dance, and many of these have the graceful Dol- 
man seams in the back, with the arm piece cut 
quite short, or else forming a small sleeve, and 
the front extending very low. There can be noth- 
ing new in the way of putting trimming on wraps 
of this shape, as it is necessarily confined to two 
or three rows down the middle of the back and 
a border on the edge. It is more than ever nec- 
essary that these garments be cut very close to 
the figure and in slender proportions, instead ef 
the long, bulky mantles worn a year ago. Illus- 
trations in the Bazar of last week will give a truer 
idea of these wraps than any mere description 
can do. The illuminated beaded trimmings show- 
ing every color of the rainbow are much used on 
these black mantles, making them very rich and 
expensive ; jet trimmings in new designs are also 
shown. The most elegant Sicilienne wraps are 
lined throughout with old gold colored silk, or 
else with twilled silk of soft beige shades. Rich 
galloons and passementeries of open patterns are 
also heavily beaded. The fringes are largely 
used, and are especially handsome. Whalebone 
and grass fringes of flattened silk threads are 
very fashionable, and the beaded fringes of intri- 
cate patterns are used on elaborate wraps. Small 
square bows of narrow black satin ribbon are set 
in a row amid pleatings of lace on the border of 
mantles. Watered ribbon is used in the same 
way. Two strings of ribbon each a yard long 
and about three inches wide are placed at the 
throat of the mantle, and the wearer ties it in a 
long-looped bow. Sometimes this ribbon is wa- 
tered on one side and satin on the other; in oth- 
er cases it is double-faced satin ribbon, one side 
black and the other beige, old gold, olive, or car- 
dinal. 

Very few dressy wraps are made in sacque 
shape. There are, however, some of heavily 
repped silk or of Sicilienne made in the simplest 
French sacque shape, single- breasted, medium 
long, and smooth over the tournure. These are 
elaborate with rainbow beads, lace, passementerie, 
and fringe. For jaunty undress wraps, English 
jackets, sacques with Carrick capes, and other 
masculine-sleeved garments are preferred. The 
English coat is precisely like a gentleman’s morn- 
ing coat in the back, but is buttoned from the 
revers collar to the waist in front, and thus does 
away with the necessity for a vest. These are 
made up in light mastic gray and beige-colored 
cloths of English and Scotch manufacture, not in 
set diagonals or in basket pattern, but in irregu- 
lar indefinite weaving that produces the mixed 
effects now so popular, These are simply stitched 
on the edges, or else they are bound. Those of 
gray broken plaids will be much worn for morn- 
ing by young ladies. The prettiest sacques with 
Carrick capes omit the middle seam in the back, 
and none of these English garments have long 
seams from the shoulders, 

Travelling cloaks retain much of the Ulster 
shape, though more closely fitted, and many are 
ornamented with Carrick capes. The English 
cloths are used for early spring and steamer wear. 
For long journeys, where a cooler and more dressy 
wrap is desired, the genuine India pongee is used 
for making the long cloak and Carrick capes. 
Beige and écru pongees are imported for this pur- 
pose, also the cool clean gray shades. Gray 
muslin and linen dusters will be made in similar 
shapes. 

Wooden buttons, large, thick, and with eyes in 
the middle, are used on cloth wraps for spring. 
Thick braid in rows of three to five is a favorite 
trimming for light cloths; on some wraps light 
trimmings of gilt or of silver are mixed with the 
braids. Carriage wraps are made of cloth in 
bourette mixtures of many colors. The shape is 
partly circular and partly Dolman, adhering close- 
ly to the outlines of the figure, yet being very 
easily put on or taken of, as all extra wraps 
must be. 


NEW GLOVES. 


Something unique is sought for in gloves now- 
adays, as in other things; hence undressed kid 
gloves have come to be considered the most ele- 
gant choice for street use, and lace mitts are se- 
lected for full-dress toilettes. The label “soft 
finish” is now found inside the best qualities of 
undressed kid gloves, and this implies that they 
have a soft yet rough surface inside, instead of 
the glazed inner surface that formerly made 
these gloves difficult to put on; this removes the 
only objection to Undressed gloves, and they 
have the additional commendation of being less 
expensive than fine dressed kid gloves, as the 
best qualities, when fastened by two buttons, cost 
$1 25; by three buttons, they are $1 50; with 
four buttons, they are $1 75; six-buttoned gloves, 
and those with long arms that are not buttoned, 
are $2 25. Beige tints and mastic shades are 
most popular in these gloves, and look best with 
any costume, especially with black dresses. There 
are also white undressed kid gloves for dressy 
occasions, black ones for mourning, and seal 
brown and olive to match special costumes. 
These is no change in the style of dressed kid 
gloves; those with long wrists fastened by many 
buttons, and without fanciful stitching on the 
back, remain the first choice with ladies of taste ; 
they cost $1 65 for those fastened by two but- 
tons, $1 90 for the popular length with three 
buttons, $2 20 for the stylish four- buttoned 
gloves, and so on, up to $5 for long gloves fast- 
ened by twelve buttons, to be worn with short 
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sleeves. The fashionable colors are wood, tan, 
and beige shades, silver gray, mastic, ashes-of- 
roses, and a series of kindred hues. For econ- 
omy, style, and also comfort during the summer, 
the Paris thread gloves are chosen, with long 
wrists clocked like stockings, and that are slipped 
on the hand and wrist as easily as stockings on 
the feet. They cost $1 10 a pair, will wash with- 
out shrinking, and the fingers are regularly and 
neatly finished. Cream-color, écru, white, and 
gray are the fashionable choice of colors. Paris 
thread gloves, with long buttoned wrists like kid 
gloves, are as neatly finished as those just de- 
scribed, and cost from 90 cents to $1. Lace 
mitts of most antiquated appearance are already 
most fashionably worn, and will be the popular 
choice this summer with dresses of all kinds, 
from cambrics to full-dress toilettes; conse- 
quently they are imported in various qualities, in 
all colors, and in different lengths; some, for day 
wear, merely covering the wrist with a flowing 
gauntlet cuff, while those for full dress are of 
finest Chantilly lace, reach to the elbow or above 
it, and cost $27 50 a pair! Shorter mitts, white, 
black, pink, blue, lavender, or gray, cost $2 50 
to $3 50. Some white thread mitts imitating old 
lace, and as antiquated-looking as could be de- 
sired, cost $1 50 a pair. New Spanish mitts of 
black lace are wrought in colors with rose-buds 
or forget-me-nots for the pattern, or else they are 
heavily strung with fine cut jet beads; these are 
$4 to $5. 
HOUSE SHAWLS, ETC. 


Very handsome new shawls for the house are 
soft brocaded silk squares richly fringed. They 
come in pink, blue, olive, and gray, and cost $16. 
Sacques for dressy morning wear at the summer 
resorts are of buff, pink, or pale blue twilled silk 
trimmed with white Mechlin or Smyrna lace. 
These are to be worn with white muslin demi- 
trained skirts richly trimmed with tucks and em- 
broidery. There are also longer sacques that are 
almost polonaises made of the same light silks, 
and to be worn above white or black skirts. 
Black foulard silk sacques with white lace trim- 
mings are shown for elderly ladies, or for those 
in light mourning. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, Constaa_e, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co.; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Ciara Louise KE.ioae has authorized 
a representative of one of the St. Louis papers 
to make this statement in her own words: ‘* You 
may say, if you please, that there never will be 
any truth in “~ reported engagement of Miss 
Ciara LovIsE KELLOGG to marry any body. I 
am in love with myself, and I do not think I 
shall ever get married.”” She continued: ‘I 
have one noble ambition which I intend to ac- 
complish before I die, if possible, and that is the 
establishment in New York of a Conservatory 
of Music to which young American girls can go 
to have their voices tried and pence upon, and 
if found worthy, at which they can receive a 
musical education without having to go abroad 
for it.” 

—Miss Emma Sressrns, the life-long friend 
of CHARLOTTE CusHMAN, and for many years 
her inseparable companion, has nearly com- 
pleted a biography of the actress. All of Miss 
CUSHMAN’S papers were left in her charge. Al- 
most one of the last acts of Miss Cusuman’s life 
was to witness the unveiling of Miss SresBins’s 
fountain in Central Park. 

—The late Mr. Townsenp Harris, who went 
much into society, was accustomed to wear on 
Sundays, and whenever in evening dress, a small 
blue ribbon in his button-hole, as a reminder of 
various decorations of honor received from for- 
eign governments in his diplomatic career, but 
which were usually kept in the vault of a bank 
in Wall Street. Among these the gold snuff-box 
set with Victoria diamonds, received from the 
British government on account of services ren- 
dered in the treaty with Japan, was regarded 
with highest satisfaction. Next in his esteem 
was a superb ring of massive construction, and 
set with a luminous cat’s-eye gem, the gift of 
the King of Siam, likewise bestowed in acknowl- 
edgment of diplomatic services. 

—Major Sets Pierce, of Cornwall, Connecti- 
cut, aged ninety-three, is now the oldest living 
graduate of Yale College. He is a farmer, in 
good health, walks a mile or two every day, 
reads newspapers without glasses, and looks to 
be good for some time to come. 

—This strange story is told of the RoruscuiLps 
and Mile. THERESE PREVOST-PARADOL, a daugh- 
ter of the brilliant writer. Just before she took 
the veil her friend Baroness JAMES DE RoTus- 
CHILD entreated her, unless irresistibly impelled 
to it, not to enter a religious order; that if she 
preferred to remain in the world, the Rorus- 
CHILD family would give her a dowry of $60,000. 
She replied that she was resolved to devote her- 
self to God, and soon after took the vows at 
Auteuil. 

—There is more or less romance connected 
with the old city gate, Temple Bar, now under- 
going demolition in London. Near by it was 
Cuitp & Co.’s bank, at which OLtver Crom- 
WELL, WILLIAM III., and his Queen Mary were 
often seen. Lord WESTMORELAND was once 
dining with Mr. CuIxp, the head of the bank, 
and asked his host what he would do if he was 
in love with a girl and her father refused con- 
sent to their union. ‘‘Run away with her, of 
course,”’ promptly replied Mr. Cutty. Thesame 
night Lord WesTMORELAND ran away with Mr. 
CuILp’s daughter. Mr. CuILp pursued, but 
WESTMORELAND, standing up in his carriage, 
shot one of the horses attached to the follow- 
ing chaise, escaped to Gretna Green, and was 
promptly married. 

—At the lecture delivered by Mr. STaNLeEy in 
London the Prince of Wales is said to have ask- 
ed Mrpwat Paswa, the Turkish ambassador, if 
he had found the discourse interesting. The 
answer is said to have been: ‘‘We Turks have 
more need now than other people to take an in- 
terest in expeditions into unknown lands, since 
we may soon have to seek among them for a 
home.’’ The “ personal’? man of the London 
World, who went to see Mr. STANLEY in his lodg- 
ings, gives this sketch of him: “The figure 
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which rises from the fireside to greet the visitor 
is that of a small, stiffly built man, erect in bear- 
ing, but in voice and manner rather sympathetic 
and enthusiastic than hard and stern. The voice 
is not as the voice of a determined and cruel 
man. On the coutrary, it is of that tone not un- 
frequent in America, soft and pleasant, with a 
musical Southern twang, distinct from the nasal 
utterance of Boston. His hair is—to quote a 
phrase of Dickens—‘ gray before its time, like a 
neglected fire.’ Hard work and exposure have 
made Mr. STANLEyY’s abundant locks very gray; 
but for all this, the head is that ofa young man, 
and there is no indication of premature age in 
voice or gesture. The expression of the face is 
that ofa man who always holds himself prepared 
for any emergency or summons, even though 
the latter convey as large an order as that which 
Mr. STANLEY received on a memorable occasion 
a few years ago from his New York ‘boss:’ 
‘Send a man 200 miles up the Red Sea to inter- 
cept Norna and ascertain details of Lrvine- 
STONE'S death. Cable 1000 words to this office.’ 
The Herald man in Egypt had relays of donkeys 
ready at Suez. The Norna came to an anchor 
during the night; a boat sent from the shore 
boarded the steamer at daylight, interviewed 
WAINWRIGHT, and, thanks to the donkey ar- 
rangements, a splendid account reached the New 
York Herald office in London, and was distrib- 
uted, with Mr. Gorpon Bennett's compli- 
ments, to all London, provincial, and Continent- 
al papers.”’ 

—A letter lately received from Rome thus ex- 
plains the non-appearance of Harriet Hosmer’s 
work at the Centennial Exposition, which was 
much commented on at the time: 


“As Miss Hosmer has been much criticised for not 
sending any work of hers to represent her at our Cen- 
tennial, the truth of the matter may interest your 
readers. The bronze doors, of which she intended to 
send the gilt plaster casts, and for which so good a 
place was reserved in the Woman’s Pavilion, belonged 
to Lord Browntow. They were packed for exporta- 
tion, when it was found that they could not be put 
into the hold of the ship. Lord Browntow refused 
utterly to have the boxes go on deck, and wrote to 
Mise Hosmer to that effect, which letter was sent to 
the ladies of the commission. It was then late in the 
spring of '76, but rather than not be represented at an 
exhibition in her own country about which she felt 
very strongly, she immediately packed and sent a gilt 
cast of a fountain which she had designed, and which 
she would have to wait for its return to have executed 
in bronze, the loss of which would be very serious. 
So careful was she that she sent at the same time a pot 
of gilding, ready mixed, in case the cast should be in 
any way rubbed. The ladies of the commission were 
duly notified of the fact in more than one letter. As 
we al] know, the statue was never seen at the Centen- 
nial. Miss Hosmer could hear nothing of it until, about 
the 1st of February, 1878, she heard from some friends 
in Rome that they had heard that the statue was still 
in the Custom-house at Philadelphia, and was about 
to be sold as unclaimed. These facts were received 
from Miss Hosmer’s lips by the writer.” 

—A literary lady of London says that Swry- 
BURNE is “the only English poet who looks like 
a poet ;” and Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON 
says that ‘‘ when he is at his best he has a won- 
derful look of inspiration. He is not very tall, 
and is rather slight than otherwise in figure. 
His forehead is almost disproportionately large 
as compared with the rest of his face. Under it 
glow his great luminous eyes, uncertain in col- 
or because forever changing with his thoughts. 
His hair is of that dark red which TiT1aw loved 
to paint. His complexion is fair, and his mouth 
rather small and extremely gentle in expres- 
sion.”’ 

—Of coolness under fire two good “ personals” 
are related. Toward the close of the fight of 
Inkermann, Lord RaGuan, returning from tak- 
ing leave of General STRANGWAYsS, met a ser- 
geant carrying water for the wounded. The ser- 
geant drew himself up to salute, when a round 
shot came bounding over the hill and knocked 
his forage-cap out of his hand. The man picked 
it up, dusted it on his knee, placed it carefully 
on his head, and made the salute, not a muscle 
of his countenance moving the while. “A néat 
thing that, my man,”’ said Lord Ragian, “ Yes, 
my lord,’’ returned the sergeant, with another 
salute, ‘‘ but a miss is as good asa mile.’ The 
commander was probably not surprised by such 
an exhibition of sang-froid, being himself good 
that way. He was badly hurt at Waterloo, and, 
says the Prince of Orange, who was in the hos- 

ital, ‘‘I was not conscious of the presence of 

ord Fitzroy Somerset until I heard him call 
out, in his ordinary tone, ‘Hollo! don’t carry 
that arm away till I have taken off my ring.’ 
Neither wound nor operation had extorted a 
groan from his lips.’ 

—Mr. Noan Brooks is writing some very in- 
teresting reminiscences and making known for 
the first time several new and capital anecdotes 
of President Lincotn. “ He liked to go to the 
theatre. It gave him an hour or two of freedom 
from care and office-seekers. He was on such 
terms with the managers of two of the theatres 
that he could go in privately by the stage-door, 
and slip into the stage-boxes without being seen 
by the audience. Concealed by the friendly 
screen of the drapery, he saw many plays with- 
out public observation. Once, | remember, we 
were alone together at Ford’s Theatre, in a box 
directly under the one in which he afterward 
was assassinated. He was in a remarkable flow 
of spirits, and made many comical remarks on 
the progress of the play. Epwin Boorn was 
playing in The Merchant of Venice, and, as we sat, 
two or three of the supernumeraries, who wore 
scarlet hose, were constantly in the line of sight. 
Finally the President said, ‘1 wonder if those 
red-legged, pigeon-toed chaps don’t think that 
they are playing this play. They are dreadful 
numerous.’ Just before the act drop went up 
each time, he consulted his programme and said, 
‘This is Act two eyes,’ or ‘ Act eye V,’ as the 
ease might be. And as we went home he said, 
‘It was a good performance, but I had a thou- 
sand times rather read it at home, if it were not 
for Boorn’s playing. A faree or a comedy is 
best played; a tragedy is best read at home.’ 
On another oceasion, at the same theatre, Lin- 
COLN saw Forrest play Lear. But he was more 
impressed by Jonn M‘CuLLouen’s playing of 
Edgar than by the great tragedian’s acting. 
With a certain simplicity of manner he asked: 
*Do you suppose he would come to the box if 
we sent word?’ [I replied that the actor would 
undoubtedly be gratified to hear a personal com- 
mendation from him. Mr. M‘CuLLoueH accord- 
ingly was brought to the door of the box, all 
dressed in stage rags and straw as he was, and 
the President thanked him very cordially, and 
with discriminating praise, for the pieasure 
which he had received from the performance,” 
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’ . Crocnet Epoinc ror LINGERIE. 

Borper ror Lincerie.—Warte Emprorery. 

the single design figures, the twisted bars, and 
wheels, are worked with fine white thread. The ma- 
terial is cut away on the wrong side underneath the 
lace stitches, wheels, and bars. 


Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue handkerchief Fig. 1 is made of batiste, and 
is trimmed with lace insertion three-quarters of an 
inch wide and lace two inches wide. In the corners 
are appliqué lace figures, underneath which the ba- 
tiste is cut away. 

The handkerchief Fig. 2 is made of a square 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 

Tuis border is worked on batiste or nansook in 
overcast, half-polka, and button-hole stitch with fine 
embroidery cotton. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tats edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 30, 
as follows: 1st round.—-> 22 ch. (chain stitch), close 
the last 8 of these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 
and on the ring work 12 se. (single crochet), ter 2 
sl, on the first of the 12 sc., 7 ch., 5 ste, (short treble 
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KNITTED AND Button-HOLE StiTCHED 































EpGING FoR LINGERIE. FOR LINGERIE. 
crochet) sep- piece of 
arated each by bati st e 
8 ch. on the up- edged with 
per veins of the 3 : a — border 
following sc., 7 ch., Fig. 1.—Portro.10.—Ciosrp.—{See Fig. 2. two inches 






wide. This 
border is com- 
posed of lace in- 
sertion three - quar- 
ters of an inch wide 

and of strips of batiste 
of the same width, and is 
Fig. 2.—HAnDKERCHIEF, edged on the bottom with 
gathered lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. Lace 
insertion is set between the 
batiste centre and the border. 


Portfolio, Figs. 1 
and 


1 se. on the upper 
veins of the next st., 
twice alternately 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the upper veins of the 
second following st.; then 5 ch., 

1 al. on the last sl., 2 sc., 1 sde. Fig. 1.—HanDKERCHIEF. 
(short double crochet), 2 de. 
(double crochet) on the next 7 
ch., 3 ch., 2 de., 1 sde., 1 se. on 
the same 7 ch., four times alter- 
nately 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 dc. sep- 
arated by 3 ch., 1 sde., 1 sc. on 
the next 3 ch.; then 1 
sc., 1 sde., 2 de. on the 
next 7 ch., 3 ch., 2 de., 1 
sde., 2 sc. on the same 
7 ch., and repeat from 
*, fastening the figures 
together as shown by 
the illustration. 2d 



















Tus portfolio, which 
is designed to hold writ- 
ing materials, is made 
of black morocco. The 
front is finished with a 
silver plate, on which a 


Fig. 2.—Monooram For 


Fig. 1.—Monocram FoR HANDKERCHIEF. 


HANDKERCHIEF. 





Borper ror Aproxs.—Cross Srircu. 
EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 3.—Monogram . 
ror HANDKERCHIEF. Fig. 4.—Monocram 


FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


round.— * 1 de. on 
the middle st. of the 
middle of the next 3 
ch. scallops, consist- 
ing each of 5 ch., in 
the preceding round, 
9 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle of the next 
18 ch., 9 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 3d 
round.—>* 1 ste. on 
the next st. in the 
preceding round, 1 
ch., 1 stc. on the sec- 
ond following _ st., 
fastening the middle Figs. 1 and 2.—Cioak ror Girt From 3 To 5 
vein to the middle Years orp.—Back anp Front. 


vein of the preced- 
y ‘ ' NS 
Tru KAN) WT Nach? Wu uy " RT ry N wel 
NW Sad iS WY YY Xe Wy 
Wy) Wy Wy W \Y Ny) ‘y Y S} 
ty »U) @ i @ & .)@ i © 4) @ « 4 
esgecsenee Hed der store 


monogram is engraved, 
as shown by Fig.1. On 
the inside the portfolio 
is furnished with two 
pockets, one of which is 
trimmed on the upper 
side with a wreath in 
cretonne embroidery 
worked on a black satin 
foundation, inclosing a 
photograph, as shown 
by Fig. 2. 

Monograms for 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Frock ror CHILD From 1 To 2 Handkerchiefs, 
Years otp.—Back anp Front.—[See Fig. 3.] Figs. 1-4. 

THESE Monograms are 
worked in satin, half- 
polka, and back stitch 
with white and colored 
cotton. 


Knotted Wall- 
Pocket. 


Tus wall-pocket is 
made of red cloth, and 





















sert the needle in 
the corresponding 
vein of the first stc., 
and then throw the 
thread over a second 
time, and work off 
the st., 3 ch., pass 


ing stc., for which, Y 
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thread over once, in- 



















. + if Nea wey ay r pire ‘ 
over 3 st, and re- MIGNaRDIsE op Pease INSERTION FOR ; 4 oe \ Fig. 3.—Borper ror Cumn's Frock. ao on 4 — 
peat from *:. ONS v,/ Parity y yVvtsye ‘Y WY Cross Stitch Emproinery.—{See betes. Ahoth gett stg spree Si 
f Uy Ura \\ . ROSS Figs. 1 and 2 ; knotting with coarse 
Border for Lingerie.—Colored Embroidery on Linen. 474 t} ¢ reser tq yey igs. 1 and 2.) écru cotton. Balls, tas- 
ri A 


Tuts border is worked on linen with white and colored Turkish cot- 
tov. Having transferred the design to the material, run the outlines 
of the design figures with white cotton, and work the edge in half- 
polka stitch with the same cotton. The back stitches are worked with I : N 1 : ‘ 
red, and the point Russe stitches with blue cotton. The edge of the it on the wrong side with gray linen and on the front with red cloth ; 
border is finished with picot braid, the seam of which is covered with the latter projects three-quarters of an inch beyond the edge, and is 
butten-hole stitches of red cotton. The lace stitches, which connect Knorrep Wat.-Pocket. pinked all around. For the front cut of red cloth a piece of the same 


\ NaS sels attached to cords, 
and fringe strands of different colors form the trimming. To make 
the pocket cut of card-board for the back one piece twelve inches 
high, fourteen inches wide, and rounded off at the bottom, and cover 
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size, and join it with the back, so 
that it projects from the latter, 
forming a pocket. Then work the 
knotted cover, which consists almost 
entirely of double knots, as follows : 
Begin on two foundation threads each 
twenty-four inches long, working a 
row of double knots on the middle 
part toa length of sixteen inches. On 
one side of this row of knots (which 
forms the upper edge of the knot- 
work) pay no attention to the first and 
last 10 dk. (double knot), and at intervals 
of always 4 dk. fasten on knotting ends 
about a yard and a half long, laid double, 
in the usual manner. With these ends 
work the net-like design in transposed dk., 
which are only interrupted in the middle 
of the front by the knot figures and Jose- 
phine knots shown by the illustration. To 
round the corners, in the last 10 rounds on 


on white crépe lisse. Designs for 
this embroidery were given by Figs. 
1 and 2 on page 188 of Bazar No. 
12, Vol. XI. A side-pleating of crépe 
lisse embroidered on the edge in chain 
stitch with pink, blue, and olive green 
silk floss borders the tie ends as shown 
by the illustration. 











































Monograms for Lingerie.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


THESE monograms are worked with col- 
ored cotton in cross stitch. 





Medallion for Glove Boxes, Mou- 
choir Cases, etc—Satin and Half- 
polka Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus medallion is worked on white cloth, 
Having transferred the design to the cloth, 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGraM FOR 
Lingerre.—Cross Stitca 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—MonoGraM FOR 
Linceriz.—Cross SritcH 
EMBROIDERY. 


Mepatiion ror Cigar Cases, et¢.—Satin 


Sar nee MEDALLION FoR Giove-Boxes, Movcnorr Cases, 


ETC.—SaTIn AND Hatr-potka Srircu Emprorwery. 


both sides work 1 dk. less, paying no attention to 
the knotting ends. On both sides knot in the req- 
uisite number of ends, and with these and the ends 
left standing previously work the fringe bordering 
the outer edge (excepting the top) in 3 rounds; in 
each of these rounds work with the next 4 ends $ 
dk., which should come transposed in the following 
round. After finishing the last of these rounds cut 
off the projecting ends to a length of four inches, 
and fasten on the worsted strands as shown by the 
illustration. Sew the cover on the front with point 
Russe stitches, and furnish it with the trimming. 


underlay the latter with blue silk damask, cut out the 
cloth foundation along the outlines, and border the 
raw edges with fine gold cord sewed on with fine yel- 
low silk. The Smyrna and point Russe stitches are 
worked with blue silk. Work the rest of the em- 
broidery in satin, half-polka, chain, and knotted stitch 
with blue, olive green, and yellow silk. This medall- 
ion is the same as that shown on the glove box, page 
197 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. It also forms a pretty 
finish for cigar cases, portfolios, mouchoir cases, and 
other fancy articles, the materials being varied to suit 
the occasion. 


Emsromerep Necx-Tre. 





; 


CHEMISETTE FOR 
SQUARE-NECKED 
DRESSES, 





Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 


The écru ribbon which serves 
to hang up the pocket is 
twenty-four inches long, and 
is embroidered in point 
Russe. 


Gentleman’s Shirt. 

Tus fine muslin shirt is 
cut low at the throat, and is 
furnished with a bosom, col- 
lar, and cuffs of linen. But- 
ton-holes and studs serve 








Medallion for Cigar 
Cases, etc.—Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 

Tuts medallion is worked 
on gray faille with colored 
saddler’s silk in satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch. 
For the monogram use black 
silk and silver thread. 


Embroidered Neck-Tie. 

Tus neck-tie is made of 
pink satin ribbon four inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, 
trimmed on the ends with 
embroidery, which is worked 





Fig, 3.—Narrow Borper or Cuntsrestxc Rose, Fic, 1.—Pornt Lace Emprorery. 


for closing. 


Embroidered _Christen- 
ing Robe, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus white batiste chris- 

tening robe is trimmed on 

the front with an inserted 
piece, which is worked on 
white Brussels net in point 
lace embroidery. To work 
the embroidery transfer al- 

ternately the designs Figs. 2 

and 3 to a piece of founda- 

tion linen, which should be 
of the same size as the 
inserted piece, observing 
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Fig. 1. On this foundation baste Brussels net 
and the different kinds of medallion and plain 
point lace braid, and stitch the latter down in 
hem and button-hole stitch with fine thread. The 
dots are edged with similar stitches. The under 
edge of the inserted part is trimmed with lace, 
which is made of plain point lace braid arranged 
in scallops, embroidered in lace stitch, and edged 
with picot braid. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE TRIBUNAL OF GODDESSES. 








Tue conference was of short duration, Miss 
Penelope turned curtly to her nephew. 

“We are decided. We shall stop, and must 
rough it. Don’t you trouble, Horace; we'll do. 
Now, girls, to work. Where’s the plate-basket, 
nephew ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say, aunt.” 

“Good lawk!” cried Aunt Phyllis, spitefully. 
“ Here’s a man don’t know where his own plate- 
basket is. It’s a good thing we came as we did 
to tell him. I always said this was the most ex- 
travagant household in England.” 

“T’ve a suspicion all is not right,” whispered 
Aunt Penelope to Aunt Minerva, “and if I live, 
I'll find out what it is. We owe it to Society, 
dears, Our painful duty lies before us. I am 
seldom, deceived in my presentiments, the true 
danger signals of life. Mark dear Horace’s flush- 
ed cheek and absent manner, and his edging near 
that door. I always had my suspicions about 
Horace, and one day you will see I am right. 
Our poor sainted Marion” (Lady Vivian) “ would 
not absent herself without a cause.” 

“Pulmonary, dear Penelope, the doctors say.” 

“ Fudge re 

“Shall we go down stairs to the library, my 
dear aunts? You'll excuse the drawing-room— 
no fire—furniture covered up.” 

“Don’t you trouble, Horace. We'll soon have 
the covers off.” 

“ Hoity-toity, what’s this?” Aunt Diana had 
picked up a small pocket-handkerchief which the 
little fugitive had unfortunately dropped upon the 
stairs. “ Well, this is pretty, I must confess! 
Marked—yes, it is, with #. 7. in the corner. 
This does not belong to any of us, you know.” 

“Give me the thing.” Thus the presiding god- 
dess, in a sepulchral voice; and the sister har- 
pies made obeisance. 

“Tell you what it is,” said Aunt Penelope, in 
solemn under-tones, “a female is concealed in the 
house.” A shuddering thrill pervaded the closely 
clustered maidens, and the more sensitive to the 
unkind breath of calumny held each other by the 
hand, looking unutterably pensive. Not so the 
hardened leader, an old officer, who never gave 
way to sentiment or any thing soft. Looking the 
group hard in the face, she repeated, “a female!” 
and from the horrified looks one would have sup- 
posed they had never seen a female before. “And 
it is our bounden duty to discover her. But come, 
girls, there are seven beds to be aired; we shall 
not be a-bed by morning. Now, Horace, where’s 
the key of the clothes-press ?” 

“T rather think Marion took it with her.” 

“Then I rather think we shall have to force 
the lock. Don’t you trouble, Horace, but trot 
down to your books.” 

“T wish I knew where to lay my hand on a fel- 
lew who understands dynamite, to dispatch this 
lot to the other end of London.” With which 
undutiful, disrespectful, and irreverent vent to 
his inner sensations, Sir Horace then relieved 
himself outwardly. “There seems to be some 
dissatisfaction, my dear aunts, at your finding me 
so very much monarch of all I survey. You'll al- 
low me to say, with all my love for you, that I 
have not the least objection to continue my inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Your fly-men have not left 
the square, and I shall be happy to re-engage them 
for you.” 

“Just what I expected,” remarked Aunt Pe- 
nelope to aunts Hermione and Vesta. “ He wants 
to get rid of us; but he sha’n’t! No, Horace, 
we've come for a month, and a month we stop, if 
only in the interests of dear Marion, and though 
all the guards of St. James’s should attempt to 
eject us. So don’t you trouble, Horace, we'll man- 
age, and get things into working order; but no 
mysteries—we’re determined.” 

“ Well said,” from Aunt Vesta, the others pip- 
ing in unison. 

Knowing of old experience that remonstrance 
would be futile, Sir Horace left the goddesses to 
Juxuriate at will, and returned to his task in the 
library. Occasionally the marching of the force 
from quarter to quarter caused a rumbling to be 
heard, and sometimes, when they were disagree- 
ing and all talking at once, the din of the fray 
floated down to him; but beyond this he was not 
much annoyed for the time being. At an early 
hour in the morning they retired; the house was 
perfectly still, and before the embers of his fire 
Sir Horace reviewed the situation. He knew suf- 
ficient of the battalion to rest assured that they 
would leave no stone unturned likely to forward 
their investigation. 

He longed to revisit his little charge, to make 
certain all was well with her. It would be the 
only time, he feared, when he could go secure 
from interruption. 

Having stocked a basket with provisions and 
all the good things he could find, Sir Horace ex- 
tinguished the light, and stole softly up stairs. 
It was early dawn; a shaft of light fell on the 
mailed figures guarding the stairs like the ap- 
pointed sentinels of propriety. Past these it was 
very dark, and he had to feel quietly for the door 
knob. Thus doing, his hand encountered some- 
thing soft and warm ; it was a human neck, and 
it reared. He knew it was Aunt Penelope, who 
had been listening at the key-hole. The basket 





grazing her arm, the idea of a burglar and plate- 
basket evidently took possession of the fair detect- 
ive, for she fled like the wind, to the great delight 
of Sir Horace, that persevering gentleman admit- 
ting himself without loss of time, and carefully 
closing the door. 

In the second chamber he found the fire burn- 
ing low, casting flickering shadows on the pretty 
sleeper, who formed a subject he designed for an 
early sketch. It was so near the dawn, he made 
up the fire, settled himself in an easy-chair, and 
watched her; it was far too fair a picture to dis- 
turb. The delicate contour, healthful flush, and 
youthful happiness of that dream-time made up 
a study that delighted him, and before he was 
aware of his weariness he too fell asleep, and 
slept on till daylight, to be awakened by two lips 
on his that left the swiftest and lightest of kisses. 
It was the more pleasant, because it released him 
from the thralldom of unpleasant dreaming, where- 
in, arraigned before the thirteen as counsel and 
judges in a court with closed doors, he had been 
subjected to cross-examination of a peculiarly of- 
fensive kind. 

“So, miss,” he said, smilingly, “ you are awake, 
then ?” 

“T’ve had a lovely sleep,” she answered, with 
charming confidence; “and been dreaming of 

r papa.” 

“ And I’ve been dreaming too,” replied he, with 
awry face. “A pretty pickle you’ve got me into! 
And how to get out of it is more than I can dis- 
cern. You open your eyes, little one. Frankly, 
the entire family according to Burke has descend- 
ed. You don’t understand? Come here and I will 
explain.” He lifted her on to his knee and ex- 
plained. She was delightfully sensible, but caught 
at the humor rather than the seriousness of the 
position. 

“T can creep down stairs and away if you like.” 

“Not for any thing. They are all over the 
place. One on guard at every door, a posse at 
the bottom of the stairs, and two marching up 
and down the court-yard.” 

This was exaggeration, but it served to impress 
her, and she looked with grave concern into the 
kind face, while saying : 

“Tam so sorry! I ought not to have staid.” 

“T suppose not; but we both acted for the best. 
Don’t go near that window, and tread lightly when 
moving about, for they’ve wonderful-ears. I must 
leave you now, for I want to get down to the li- 
brary before any of them are about.” 

She gave him her hand prettily, and with a 
good-by kiss he took leave. All was silent, and 
he was cautiously locking the outward door and 
congratulating himself, when he heard Aunt Pe- 
nelope say at the foot of the stairs: 

“ Just wait and hear what he has to say in ex- 
planation.” 

At the foot of the stairs the gorgons were drawn 
up in line. 

“Horace,” cried Aunt Penelope, transfixing him 
with her accusing eye, “ your bed was not slept in 
last night.” 

“Good patience; no more it was!” he exclaim- 
ed, for the first time alive to the ugly fact. “I 
—er, the bed was—er—it was so late, I mean 
early, I really didn’t think it worth while.” 

“Slept in your chamber of mystery, perhaps.” 
And the speaker looked volumes, to the intense 
disgust of her sensitive nephew, who, consider- 
ably nettled, replied : 

“No, my dear aunt. I am like many another 
monarch ; the state couch is only used upon state 
occasions.” 

“ This levity is shocking !” 

“ Disgraceful !” murmured Aunt Dido. 

The others spake not, but thought the more. 

“Tt may not perhaps be known to you that an 
old sportsman is satisfied with the veriest shake- 
down.” 

“Girls !” Aunt Penelope addressed the assem- 
blage. ‘“ When have we ever shrunk from doing 
our duty? Do weshrink now? If dear Horace 
has down to be shaken, it is our duty to shake it. 
Have we come all this way to be consistent and 
womanly, or have we not? Girls, I wait your 
decision.” 

“Suppose we discuss it over coffee ?” said Sir 
Horace. 

“We had that hours ago; it’s luncheon-time 
now ; there’s nothing in the house, and nobody to 
send to Gunter’s.” 

“Suppose I go and order—” 

“No, thank you, we'll go together, and after- 
ward you will take us to the German Reeds, and 
then we’ve a little shopping, and as dear Dido longs 
to see a skating rink, we’ll finish there.” 

Utterly aghast, the unfortunate Sir Horace, 
passing through it all in imagination, began to 
feel dreadfully unwell. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive which would be the most terrible experience 
—the luncheon, the. entertainment, the business, 
or the exercise: in the last, by-the-way, he de- 
voutly prayed the party would not attempt to take 

rt 


“T hope you will excuse me—I—really—some 
writing must be done—pressed for time.” 

“Nonsense! We don’t come to see you every 
day ; give the time up to us now we're here ; you'd 
never be so ungallant as to leave us to ourselves! 
Fancy us at the crossings, Horace! We want 
you to take care of us; we might be run over.” 

“ Certainly, my dear aunts,” assented Sir Hor- 
ace, profoundly impressed, but thinking, ‘‘ No such 
luck, ’'m afraid.” 

In process of time the aunts-extraordinary were 
arrayed, and the party set forth. Sir Horace did 
not quite know whether to put himself at the 
head or the tail of the detachment; but the ladies 
settled it, and made sure of their knight-errant 
by keeping him well in the centre. Altogether it 
was a spectacle, and thus London seemed to con- 
sider, for its worthy citizens stared aghast at Sir 
Horace, fancying he was the head keeper of St. 
Luke’s. Never having tried the sensation of rid- 
ing in hansom cabs, his decided upon 
that mode of transit, and an entire rank was 





chartered forthwith. They journeyed ina line to 
the German Reeds’ entertainment, to the wonder- 
ment of passing artisans, who asked one another 
were they delegates from some reform movement, 
or almshouses going to a treat. Still in the cen- 
tre of the procession, Sir Horace felt his position 
acutely ; the illiterate evidently expected he would 
bow, or in some other way acknowledge the open- 
mouthed and awe-struck interest, but the gentle- 
man did nothing of the kind ; he was thinking of 
the child alone in that great house, and felt anx- 
ious concerning her. Arrived at their destination, 
the commissionnaire also supposed it a charity out 
for the day ; he was abrupt, and careful that his 
uniform did not fraternize with decayed gentle- 
women. They entered: as usual, Sir Horace tak- 
ing front seats for the bly. The audi 

was applauding as they entered, and Aunt Penel- 
ope bowed, to the great amusement of some quiet 
folk near the door. When the tickets were ob- 
tained, it was the leader’s custom to push forward 
and leave Sir Horace struggling in the rear. She 
now led her flock after the manner of geese on a 
common, with their nephew at the rear; he did 
not repine, remembering that even the tail of a 
comet is lustrous. The leader could not find 
fourteen vacant seats, but she officiously requested 
a young lady and gentleman to remove ; this they 
did, looking very frightened, and the batch of 
Amazons took victorious possession. But then 
it was discovered that Aunt Hermione had left 
her tippet in one of the cabs, and nothing would 
do but the entire party must go out again. 

The entertainment having commenced, people 
felt and looked very annoyed, noticing which, 
Miss Penelope glared upon them so ferociously, 
and was backed by so formidable a contingent, 
people made room with the best grace they could 
summon. Outside it was discovered that the line 
of cabs had disappeared, and, highly incensed, 
the party returned to the hall. As they passed, 
the men all looked down into their hats, a pro- 
found sensation was aroused, and Sir Horace 
wished himself at the bottom of the Red Sea. 
They had not been sitting seven minutes before 
Aunt Dido wished for some refreshment. Sir 
Horace was required to oblige, and he did so, not 
daring to glance to right or left while making his 
way out. 

Here an idea flashed upon him, a bold one, but 
which he proceeded to put into execution. He 
would return home—like the wind—see how his 
charge was faring, and return as breathlessly; 
in a few hurried words he would explain events 
to the child, so that her fear or anxiety would be 
dispelled. 

The cab he hired bore him along by quiet 
streets and saving corners, and in a very few 
minutes after leaving the hall he was with Ella, 
who was not looking any the worse for her im- 
prisonment. The child greeted her friend with 
gladness, and heard the explanation, thanking 
him sweetly for his efforts in her behalf; so 
sweetly he felt more than repaid. He was en- 
abled to give her a few minutes’ liberty for a race 
about the place while restocking the provision 
basket, and replenishing the coals and wood and 
picture-books. 

He was just re-entering the cab when two po- 
licemen appeared, and, checking the driver, in- 
quired of his fare if he answered to the name of 
Sir Horace Vivian. Sir Horace, with guilty quak- 
ing, felt something had happened. He assured 
the officers, with much politeness, he fully an- 
swered to the name, begging to be informed of 
the motive of their interest. 

The officer, who chanced to be one of the obtuse 
sort, and failing to perceive the gentleman’s agita- 
tion, blurted out, 

“ Quantity of ladies gone into hysterics at the 
circus crossing, calling out for you, Sir.” 

At first Sir Horace thought of regaining his 
dwelling and leaving them at the circus crossing, 
but he well knew it would make the inevitable 
retribution more terrible. 

Whatever had transpired, all was orderly at 
that point when the troubled gentleman arrived 
upon the scene. Inquiring of another policeman, 
he was told that the ladies had been taken to the 

pposite refreshment-rooms, and, hastening thith- 
er, Sir Horace discovered his aggrieved aunts, 
not lying outstretched, awaiting medical restora- 
tives, as he anticipated, but sitting in a line, 
sipping cherry-brandy, for which an attendant 
brought a bill to Sir Horace, total twenty-six 
shillings. And still Miss Penelope looked with 
bitter displeasure upon her nephew. 

“We will not allude here to your conduct, 
Horace, for one who could thus leave us to perish 
must be impervious to any reprimand that af- 
fection or morality might devise. It is evident by 
the success attending the faithful officers in their 
search for you that, prompted by some inscrutable 
and mysterious purpose, you returned home; it 
confirms our previous terrible suspicions, and, 
Horace, we tremble for you. In the name of your 
long-suffering family, we conjure you to account 
for this ominous action !” 

“Certainly, my dear aunts. But why all this 
emotion? Allowmetoexplain. Aunt Dido want- 
ed something to eat—” 

“There is no necessity for putting it in that 
brutal form, Horace!” cried Aunt Dido, indig- 
nantly, “ But go on!” 

“Aware of the delicacy of my dear aunt’s ap- 
petité” (it resembled that of an ostrich), “I would 
not venture upon procuring the confectionery of 
the neighborhood.” Saying which, he removed 
from his pocket a miscellany of tartlets which 
the ladies had been busy manufacturing all the 
morning, and which had been discovered by the 
uncaged birdie. Much chagrined, the ladies ac- 
cepted the explanation for the time being, but 
resolved the affair should receive some other so- 
lution. 

“Tf you are now well enough, I propose we go 
home.” 

“Oh, certainly ; having spoiled our day’s enjoy- 
ment, you would drag us back without so much 











as looking at the shops! No, Horace, we have 
come to do an hour or two’s shopping, and we'll 
do it, if never again. We are all wanting new 
dresses, and mantles, and bonnets; and may as 
well have the benefit of your taste as not. Art- 
ists, as a rule, are famed for the excellence of 
their taste, especially those with private studios. 
So don’t you trouble, Horace; we’ll do, once set 
us down at the counter.” 

Sir Horace was not by any means a penurious 
person, but he shivered slightly upon hearing this, 
and felt if he had brought his check-book. 

Coerced into a large drapery establishment, Sir 
Horace stood behind a costume stand hidden from 
the view of an imposing-looking gentleman, who, 


with large assurance remarking to an auxiliary, - 


“A rush, I think,” courteously inquired Miss Pe- 
nelope’s pleasure. When it was discovered to be 
a party, the gentleman fell through a trap, or dis- 
appeared in some other mysterious form, and was 
no more seen in that part of the building. The 
thirteen ladies were patiently entertained by thir- 
teen sleek assistants, who rapidly crowded the 
counter with fabric in all colors of the rainbow 
and every quality of the market. His aunts’ 
faces were glowing with pleasure, and Sir Horace 
thought it a capital chance for a quiet stroll. But 
no; Aunt Penelope’s argus eye was all about her, 
and with a shrill cry she arrested his retreat. 

“Come back, Horace. What, you’re off again, 
then?” 

Being a sensitive man, this was peculiarly of- 
fensive to Sir Horace before the tittering em- 
ployés. He felt that he was taken for the Mormon 
President of Salt Lake, and having an aversion 
to notoriety, he looked around for the friendly 
shadow of another costume stand ; but none be- 
ing at hand, he seated himself, and studied the 
green tracery of the carpet, whereon the goddess- 
es fenced him about. 

After a time that counter presented a fair con- 
ception of chaos, when each of the ladies had 
plucked at the inside of every piece, unrolled 
every roll, turned over every pile, and generally 
played the deuce with the merchandise, to the 
consternation of the assistants and marked im- 
patience of their superiors. The utmost resources 
of the warehouses were taxed to win favor of 
these singular customers, but no sooner did any 
of them appear upon the eve of deciding but the 
others had some objection to offer. Thus no prog- 
ress was made, and Sir Horace was waxing fever- 
ish, when Miss Penelope thought she would look 
in the window; she might see something there 
she liked better. With much dignity the leader 
proceeded to the pavement, followed by Aunt 
Hebe and Aunt Minerva. Then came Aunt Her- 
mione, Aunt Vesta, and Aunt Circe, none of whom 
had been quite able to decide. Then aunts The- 
tis and Leda walked slowly out, talking in a low, 
deep tone, Aunt Dido trotted in the rear; she 
had inhaled fumes of cookery from the nether 
regions, and it revived her reminiscences of the 
charms of Regent Street and Oxford Street res- 
taurants. Aunts Phyllis and Diana reared in turn 
and joined the throng, taking Iphigenia with 
them. Left desolate, Miss Evadne caught at Sir 
Horace’s arm, and clinging thereto with frantic 
and affrighted perseverance, she was borne from 
the shop by her devoted nephew. 

“Now, Horace,” said Miss Penelope, when the 
grave assembly was met before the elaborately 
arranged windows, “oblige us by going in and 
telling ’em we think their goods very dear, and 
we can do better, and see more variety in the 
country.” 

Poor Sir Horace was any thing but enraptured 
with this commission. 

Standing above the savory kitchen of the es- 
tablishment, Aunt Dido emphatically declared she 
must take something, or sink. The chevalier Sir 
Horace fervently wished she might sink, or else 
that her head might tumble off and down to the 
charger of the cook. A stampede ensued in fa- 
vor of a restaurant, where his cormorant of an 
aunt was soon satisfied. 

Future operations were then considered; and 
it being decided the bonnets would most interest 
them, the party proceeded to a large and impos- 
ing millinery establishment. The greater part of 
two hours was passed here. The natural objection 
of the ladies to any style too fashionable, any style 
not fashionable enough, any colors not in exact 
accord with their individual taste; the fitting on 
by the entire thirteen when any particular design 
was approved ; the trying of harmonious blending 
of shades before every mirror in the shop; the 
unpicking and re-adjusting ; taking out of flowers, 
and taking off of bows, and adding of fresh ones; 
the altering of plumes and cunning placing of or- 
naments ; the substitution of black for white lace, 
or vice versa, and the removal of narrow for broad, 
and of plain for corded ribbons—all this occupied 
much time and exhausted the ingenuity and pa- 
tience of the combined English and French talent 
of the fashionable establishment; and great was 
the wrath thereof when Miss Penelope solemnly 
asserted their regret, but they really did not see 
any thing that quite suited them. And they walk- 
ed out with some indignation that these artistes 
should have taken up so much of their time, and 
have shown them nothing superior to what they 
saw daily in the country. The principal looked 
highly outraged, was heard to mutter something 
about a tribe of locusts, and proceeded to an in- 
ner room, where she discharged a poor girl, the 
sole support of bedridden parents. 

After such fatigue Aunt Dido wanted some- 
thing to eat. 

“Now, Horace,” said Aunt Penelope, when 
Aunt Dido had again refreshed herself, “you 
shall take us to see a skating rink, of which we 
hear such good accounts.” 

And therewith the devoted gentleman began 
to feel apprehensive. At that day far less was 
known of this amusement than at present. There 
was but one rink, and that particularly select. To 
this novel resort the party proceeded. Sir Hor- 
ace became extremely nervous; he had never been 
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upon any thing more slippery than orange peel 
and oak boards, and the contemplation of sup- 
porting thirteen aunts upon cherry-brandy and 
roller skates imparted a very grave expression 
to his face. He felt exceedingly uneven before 
commencing; what he would feel afterward he 
could not fathom. 

Sitting in a line, the ladies were about fasten- 
ing on their skates when the watchful eyes of 
Miss Penelope detected a man, some distance off, 
but with face directed their way; and, blushing 
very deeply, she ejaculated, “Girls!” Like star- 
tled fawns, they were alive to danger upon the 
instant, and likewise blushed most deeply. Sir 
Horace was then deputed to go and request the 
person to turn his head away; so he engaged 
the obliging and entirely innocent individual in 
conversation until he imagined his party to be 
equipped. They were awaiting his coming with 
impatience, and severely reproved him for neg- 
lecting them to gossip with strangers. 

“Do you think it safe, dear Horace?” piped 
Aunt Phyllis, tremulously. 

“Tf you are not nervous, my dear aunts. The 
main thing is to strike out boldly and with confi- 
dence, preserving a balance.” 

Those who were performing graceful evolutions 
saw the advent of the new party with dismay, and 
at once gave them all the area possible. 

At last all stood upon the uncertain surface, 
Sir Horace very near to the edge, six of his dear 
aunts clinging to him, seven leaning up against 
him as back to a wall. 

The music began to play, and it fired the ladies’ 
enthusiasm. “ Push us a little way forward, dear 
Horace, but for goodness’ sake be careful.” That 
gentleman gave the required propulsion, perhaps 
rather more actively than expected, for away in 
thirteen directions darted his aunts, up against 
as many couples. Then Sir Horace sat down to 
enjoy the sport. The confusion wrought by the 
goddesses at the skating rink was unique. Their 
efforts to re-assume the perpendicular only led to 
fresh disaster; they were in every body’s way, and 
at last were requested to retire from the course. 
This they strenuously refused to do, and were so 
defiant that the gentleman present declined to in- 
terfere further, and left them to their fate. Thus 
destitute, the ladies, after some ineffectual at- 
tempts, contrived to amalgamate, bearing down, 
upon the iceberg principle, against all opposing 
forces. They derived an advantage founded upon 
their faith, it being simply. impossible for a fall 
to occur while that solidified body remained in- 
tact. But their spasmodic appeal to Sir Horace 
was the strong feature. This he prudently would 
not notice, pretending to busy himself at the straps 
of his skates. Very shortly the rink was almost 
deserted, the advance of that battalion being so 
formidable that the company resented it by a po- 
lite departure. The few who remained endeavored 
to exercise themselves undisturbed. Among these 
was an old gentleman of corpulent habit but prac- 
ticed dexterity, who took manifest pride in the 
expertness with which he contrived his figures. 
This individual had the misfortune to be tripped 
up by the excitable team, which fell upon him in 
a body. It brought matters toa crisis. The band 
ceased playing; two servants of the ground re- 
quested that Sir Horace would withdraw his par- 
ty. He in turn requested the myrmidons would 
deliver the message in person, shrugging his 
shoulders as to warn them to be careful. Ap- 
parently the ladies were quite ready to relinquish 
the field, and, assisted by the servants, they made 
for port. 

“A pretty trick you’ve played us, Horace! 
Dragging us to this abominable place, and leav- 
ing us to perish on the frozen deep.” 

“Then you have not enjoyed the exercise ?” 

“Enjoyed, indeed! Girls, we will go home.” 

“T think,” put in Aunt Dido, coyly, “ we ought 
to have a little something to eat. I declare I feel 
quite sinking !” 

“ You see it has done some good,” said Sir Hor- 
ace to Aunt Penelope, with sardonic cheeriness ; 
“it has improved dear Aunt Dido’s appetite.” 

But this time Miss Penelope overruled her vo- 
racious sister; she had set her mind upon going 
home, and home they went. 

After tea Miss Penelope and party made a de- 
scent upon the library, where Sir Horace was 
vainly trying to read. 

“ Horace, are you quite sure dear Marion took 
the keys? We can’t get at the Berlin wool or 
any thing else.” 

“ And a very good thing too.” 

“Horace!” Twenty-six eyelids lifted with 
ominous effect. 

“T mean because you ought to be taking per- 
fect rest.” 

“ Well, have you any new pictures te show us ? 
By-the-bye, we should like to see what you're en- 
gaged upon now in the studio. Girls, are we united 
upon this ?” 

“Certainly !’ came with emphatic brevity from 
all, and Sir Horace began to feel curiously un- 
pleasant. All buzzing at once, it was impossible 
for him to edge in a word, but when he had that 
good fortune it was to explain— 

“ Excuse me, my dear aunts, but I never like 
any of my pieces to be seen until complete ; it 
spoils the effect, and is apt to excite a prejudice.” 

“Now don’t you trouble, Horace, but come 
along and open the door, you Bluebeard, you! 
Our interest is quite piqued.” 

“T am sorry to disappoint you.” 

“ But we’re not going to be disappointed.” 

“T really can not comply with your request, 
there are so many things about; get thirteen 
charming ladies in there, it would make a devil 
of a mess. I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, fie! How much he resembles Pygma- 
lion !” cried Aunt Circe. 

“ Happy thought!” said Sir Horace to himself; 
then aloud, “ Exactly—that’s just it. I’ve a study 
there not quite the thing for your kind inspection ; 
in fact, at this moment, wndraped. I—” 

A singularly horrified expression was the result 





of this announcement; then Miss Penelope vin- 
dictively observed ; 

“T can scarcely describe my sense of shocked 
surprise, Horace. Fortunately, we telegraphed 
to your poor dear wife this morning that all was 
not right in the house, and we asked her instant- 
ly to return.” 

Now it was Sir Horace’s turn to be violently 
and justly indignant. 

“T think you meddle in much more than there 
is any occasion for. If you did so telegraph, it 
was an unwarrantable liberty.” 

“There! hear him! only hark at the man!” 
cried Miss Penelope. ‘They do so hate to be 
found out!” confidentially. 

Sir Horace was thoroughly aroused. “ Will 
you say plainly what it is you suspect, and are so 
anxious to scent out? To summon my family in 
this unceremonious manner I think in execrable 
taste, and it would have been preferable had you 
remained in the Midlands.” 

“Oh yes, of course; you thought you were go- 
ing to be so nice and quiet all to yourself; but 
we interfered and marred your pretty plans. To 
speak plainly, Horace, since you’ve set us the ex- 
ample, we believe—I think I am right, dear girls, 
in saying we believe—that some woman is con- 
cealed in this house.” 

Sir Horace laughed lightly, thinking how near 
and how far from the truth were the suspicions 
thus candidly expressed. 

“Tam happy to be able to disabuse your mind 
of this grave impression. No woman is conceal- 
ed in the house.” 

“There! Was ever any thing so unblushing- 
ly denied? Girls, my suspicions are not allayed. 
This attitude is counterfeit. Don’t you trouble, 

orace ; we will discover all.” 

Too provoked to reply, Sir Horace quitted the 
room, 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 





Cloak for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 204. 


Tuts cloak of light blue bourette is trimmed with 
white worsted braid an inch wide, and is furnished 
with a triple ca Button-holes and white horn but- 
tons serve for closing. 


Frock for Child from 1 to 2 Years old, Figs, 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 204. 


Tue trimming for this white batiste frock consists 
of strips of the material, which are embroidered over 
canvas with blue and cotton in cross stitch in the 
design Fig. 8. After finishing the embroidery draw 
out the of the canvas. Buttons and loops 
serve for closing. 


Mignardise and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 204. 


Tats insertion is worked with mignardise and cro- 
chet cotton, No. 60, as follows: ist round.—Always 3 
dc. (double crochet) on the second following loop on 
one side of the mignardise. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the vein between the next and the fol- 
lowing 8 dc. in the preceding round,3 ch. On the 
other side of the mignardise work 2 similar rounds. 


Knitted and Button-hole Stitched Edging for 
Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 204. 


Tuts edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 25 
and is embroidered in button-hole stitch with glazed 
cotton. Make a foundation of 12 st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds going back and forth as follows: 
ist round.—Sl. (slip), 1 k. (knit plain), k. 2 together 
(knit 2 st. together), twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 p. 
(purled), t. t. o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together. 
2d round.—T. t. o., then all knit plain (on each t. t. o. 
work 1 st., and on two or more t. t. o. side by side work 
always alternately 1 k., 1 p.). All rounds denoted by 
even numbers, to the 20th round inclusive, are worked 
like this round, and will therefore not be referred to 
further. 3d round.—Like the Ist round, but instead 
of 4p. work 5p. 5th round.—Like the 1st round, but 
instead of 4 p. work 6 p. 7th round.—Like the ist 
round, but instead of 4 p. work 7 E 9th round.—SI., 
1k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 ther, twice 
p. 2 together (purl 2 st. te a four times t. t. o., 
twice p. 2 together, t. t. o., k. 2 together. 11th round. 
—SI., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 9 
p., t. t. o., kK. 2 together. 13th round.—SL, 1 k., k. 2 
together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, p. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., twice ke together, twice t. t. 0., p. 2 
Sy ars 2p.,t. t. o.,k. 2together. 15th round.—SL., 
1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 11 p., 
t. t. o., kK. 2 together. 17th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 ad 
gether, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, twice p. 2 together, 
four times t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together, 4 p., t. t. o., 
2together. 19th round.—Like the 15th round, but in- 
stead of 11 p. work 13 p. 2ist round.—Sl.,1k., k. 2 
ether, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, p. 2 together, 
twice alternately twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 ther ; 
then twice t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 2 p., t. t.o., 
gether. 22d round.—All knit plain. 23d round.—Sl., 
1k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 a 18 p., 
tt.o.,k. 2 as om 1k. %th ronnd.—kK., 2 together, 
then all k. All rounds denoted by even numbers, to 
the 42d round inclusive, are worked in this manner. 
th round.—SlL., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 
together, twice p. 2 together, four times t. t. o., twice 
p. 2 together, 4 p., t. t. o., kK. 2 together, 1 k. 27th 
round.—SlL., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
ether, 11 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1k. 29th round.— 
l., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, p. 
2 together, twice t. t. 0., twice p. 2 together, twice 
t. t. 0, p. 2 ther, 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
Sist round.—SIL., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 
together, 9 pe t. t. o.,k. 2 together, 1k. 38d round.— 
SL, 1k., k. ether, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, twice 
p. 2 together, four times t. t. 0., twice p. 2 peter, 
t. t. o., k. together, 1k. 85th round.—SlL,1k., k. 2 
together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 sonatas, Tp.,t. to, k.2 
together, 1 k. 87th round.—Like the 35th round, but 
instead of 7 p. work 6 p. 39th round.—Like the 35th 
round, but instead of 7 p. work 5 4ist round.—Like 
the 35th round, but instead of 7 p. work 4 p. After 
finishing the 42d round, repeat always the 1st-42d 
rounds. Having finished the knitting, work the but- 
ton-hole stitches, observing the illustration. 
Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 204. 

Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 60, 
crosswise, and is finished on the bottom with a length- 
wise row of single crochet. To work the edging make 
a foundation of 44 st. (stitch), and on these work, going 
back and forth, as follows: ist round.—Pass over the 
next 16 st., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the following st., 
twice alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the fourth 
following st. ; m 5 ch., pass over 2 st., 16 sc. on the 
next 14 st., 1 ch., 83 dc. (double crochet) on the follow- 
ing 8 st. 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first dc., 
twice 1 dc. on the vein between the next and the fol- 
lowing dc., 14 ch., three times alternately 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch.; then 1 ac. on the third 
following of the next 16 ch.,16 ch, 8d round.—Pass 
over 14 st. of the preceding round, 1 sc. on the next 
st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 
5 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1'sc. on the 
middle of the following 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond of the next 14 ch., 5 ch., 13 sc. on the last 10 of 
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the 14 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the vein before the next dc., 
twice 1 de. on the vein between the next 2 dc. 4th 
round.—8 ch., which count as first de., twice 1 dc. on 
the vein between the next and the following dc. in the 
preceding round; then 12 ch., twice alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch.; then 1 sc. on 
the ch. before the next 5 de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. fol- 
lowing the 5 dc., 5 ch., 1 ac. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following of the next 16 
ch.,16 ch. 5th round.—Pass over 14 st., 1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., * 3 ch., 5 dc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the follow- 
ing 5 ch., and repeat once from * ; then 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the second following of the next 12 ch., 5 ch., 10 sc. on 
the last 8 of these 12 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the vein before 
the next dc., twice 1 dc. on the vein between the next 
and the following dc. 6th round.—3 ch., which count 
as first dc., twice 1 dc. on the vein between the next 
and the following dc. in the preceding round; then 10 
ch., twice alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch., 5 ch.; then * 1 sc. on the ch. before the next 5 
de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. following the fifth dc., 5 ch., 
and repeat once from * ; then 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following of 
the next 16ch. 7th round.—Pass over the next 14 st., 
1 8c. on the following st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., * 3 ch., 5 de. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., 3 ch., 1 8c. on the middle of the following 5 ch., 
and repeat twice from * ; then 5 ch., 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following of the next 10 ch., 5 ch., 7 sc. on the last 
6 of the 10 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the vein before the next 
dc., twice 1 dc. on the vein between the next and the 
following dc. 8th round.—3 ch., which count as first 
dc., twice 1 dc. on the vein between the next and the 
ae dc. in the preceding round ; then 6 ch., twice 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 
* 1 sc. on the ch. before the next 5 dc., 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the ch. following the fifth dc., 5 ch., and repeat twice 
from * ; then 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the third following of the next 16 ch., 16 
ch. 9th round.—Pass over the next 14 st., 1 sc. on the 
following st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch., * 3 ch., 5 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 3 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the following 5 ch., and re- 
peat three times from * ; then 5 ch., 5 sc. on the next 
6 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the vein before the next dc., twice 
1 de. on the vein before the next and the following dc. 
This round forms the middle round of a scallop in the 
edging. Work the 10th-16th rounds in the manner of 
the preceding 7 rounds in reversed order, observing the 
illustration, and then always repeat the 1st-16th rounds. 
On the bottom of the edging work one round as fol- 
lows: * 3 8c. on the ch. loop in the next hollow, three 
times 7 sc. on the following loop, 10 sc. on the next 
loop, three times 7 sc. on the following loop, and re- 
peat from x. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i" UCH has been said and written lately con- 
4 cerning the invisible foe in our houses 
whose insidious presence brings lassitude, de- 
bility, headache, and stupor, and aggravates and 
intensifies all malarial diseases even where it 
does not actually originate them. Indeed, so 
certain is it that a vast amount of the sickness 
in the family is directly due to the foul sewer 
by defective plumbing into parlors 
and bedrooms that it becomes a matter in which 
mothers should take a special personal interest. 
The susceptible little ones, who, when in health, 
are the joy of the home, are the first to suffer 
from impurity of air. By far the ter num- 
ber of cases of typhoid and kindred diseases are 
regarded as directly traceable to the presence 
of sewer gas. Diphtheria and diphtheretic sore 
throat are often caused, it is believed, and always 
aggravated, by foul gases. Moreover, these gases 
depress the vital energies, and retard, if not ut- 
terly prevent, recovery from any kind of sick- 
ness. It is authoritatively stated that in many 
handsome houses in this city this deadly sewer 
gas, mingling with the air, is slowly poisonin 
the inmates. Certainly wherever symptoms o 
malaria prevail, or undefinable illness, lassitude, 
or diphtheretic tendencies exist, there is need 
of alarm and prompt investigation. Suspected 
plumbing should be examined ; and if those less 
interested dally over remedial measures, mothers 
should insist upon prompt and efficient action, 
to which end the Board of Health will lend its 
aid. It should be remembered that sewer is 
not ordinarily a strongly marked odor; it is de- 
scribed as “like the faint, sickish scent of the 
marshes, or of common gas robbed of its pun- 
gency.’’ Consequently its presence may be un- 
observed; indeed, in some cases it is only de- 
tected by most careful investigation. 








The long-discussed Silver Bill has been passed 
wy Congress, in spite of the President’s veto. 
If any of our readers do not understand this far- 
famed Silver Bill, and desire so to do, we would 
recommend a careful study of files of all the 
Eastern and Western daily papers for the past 
three months. It appears to be a plain fact, 
however, that arrangements have been made at 
the mints for the immediate coinage of silver 
** dollars,”’ of the weight of 412} grains each, of 
standard silver—the market value of that num- 
ber of grains being about ninety or ninety-two 
cents as compared with the standard gold dollar 
—and that these silver dollars will be legal tend- 
er at their nominal value for all debts. Presi- 
dent Hayes expressed his firm conviction that 
if the country was to be benefited by a silver 
coinage, it could only be done by the issue of 
silver dollars of full value, that a currency worth 
less than it purports to be would in the end 
defraud creditors and all engaged in legitimate 
business, and that it would be a grave breach of 
the public faith to undertake to pay the princi- 
pal and interest of government bonds in silver 
coin worth in the market less than the coin re- 
ceived for them. 





The treaty of peace between Russia and Tur- 
= was signed at San Stefano on March 3. It 
will be known as the Treaty of Constantinople, 
but at this time the exact terms of the docu- 
ment are not known. How the termination of 
the war is regarded from a Russian stand-point 
may be gathered from the following dispatch 
sent by the Grand Duke Nicholas to the Em- 
peror: 

“San Srerano, March 3.—I do myself the honor of 
eonguieletns your Majesty upon the conclusion of 
peace. God has vonchsafed to us the happiness of 
accomplishing the holy work begun by your Majesty, 
and on the anniversary of the enfranchisement of the 
serfs your Majesty has delivered the Christians from 
the Mussulman yoke,” 


Brooklyn’s new Music Hall is to be opened on 
March 14 with a grand concert. The hall is at 
the junction of Fulton and Flatbush avenues, 
and the interior is said to be modelled after 
Chickering Hall in this city. 





The New York Academy of Science, believing 
that the “‘ public park room of New York is al- 
ready far too small for the needs of its large and 
crowded population,”’ has earnestly protested 





against any curtailment of the green spots of 
the city. A committee of several distinguished 
gentlemen has been appointed to protest, in the 
name of the Academy, “‘ to the Common Council 
of the city and to the Legislature and Governor 
of the State against any appropriation of the 
public grounds of the city which will deprive 
our population of any part or portion of the al- 
ready limited breathing space so essential to their 
comfort and health.” 


For more than a year the librarian of the Con- 
gressional Library has been searching for five 
volumes of Peter Parley’s Tales, to complete the 
library set. He has now found three of them in 
possession of an intimate friend of Mr. Good- 
rich (Peter Parley). He still desires to obtain 
the two lacking volumes. 


The new Pope, Leo XIII., was crowned in the 
Sistine Chapel on March 3. The ceremony oc- 
cupied about four hours, the cardinals, prelates, 
and other persons of diplomatic distinction 
being present. The Pope afterward returned to 
his apartments, blessing the spectators on the 
way. 





Measures for the relief of the Hebrews in Tur- 
key are under consideration by Hebrew iinis- 
ters and charitable societies in this city. It has 
been resolved to organize a relief committee to 
collect funds, which are to be forwarded to the 

resident of the Universal Israelite Alliance, 

aris, for distribution among Hebrews suffering 
from want or sickness. The invasion of the 
Turkish Empire has rendered many families 
homeless who were once comfortably situated, 
and utterly ruined many who were wealthy. 





Navigation opened on the Hudson on Febrnu- 
ary 26. With the exception of 1870, when the 
river was not closed, this is an earlier date for 
the opening of the Hudson than has oceurred 
for more than twenty-five years. An immediate 
revival of business among shippers is the result. 





In New Orleans papers a notice signed by the 
Mayor recently appeared, stating that as the 
price of flour was much reduced, the price of 
bread should follow: five cents should be the 
price of a loaf of sixteen ounces, ten for one of 
thirty-one ounces. Bakers are required to use 
only the best flour of the average price of seven 
dollars a barrel. 





The bust of Charles Sumner, presented by the 
State of Massachusetts to George William Curtis 
in remembrance of his eulogy upon the Senator 
before the authorities of the Commonwealth, is 
now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Four- 
teenth Street. It is the work of Martin Millmore. 





Pius IX. died in his bed-chamber—a small, 
plainly furnished room, with only one window, 
which looks out on the square of St. Peter’s. 
The floor is of marble slabs, without carpet, and 
the bed small and simple. After the death of 
the Pope had been verified by legal forms, thirty- 
three strokes on the great bell of the Capitol an- 
nounced his decease to the public, and soon 
afterward his body was removed to a more spa- 
cious apartment. 





Indications of many visitors to the Paris Ex- 
hibition already appear. Applications for pas- 
sage tickets to Europe at the offices of the various 
steam-ship companies are much more numerous 
than usual at this time of year. Many of the 
steam-ship lines intend to increase their service, 
and Paris is likely to be full. 





Fifteen hundred clergymen of the Church of 
England signed a protest against a war with 
Russia. How much influence this protest would 
carry is unknown, but England will think care- 
fully before she ventures to provoke Russia to 
hostilities. 





** What shall we name the baby ?” is the puz- 
zling question in many a family. Having re- 
cently seen in an exchange a choice collection 
of proper names which “every body’’ has not 
used up, we give them for the benefit of papas 
and mammas, simply premising that at present 
they identify the members of the Iroquois tribe 
who lately visited our city : 


Sawatie Aientonni, alias “ Big John,” alias “‘ Stand- 
ng Captain of the Team. : 

ier Tharoniakethon—Scratching the Sky. 

Tier Karoniare—Blue Spotted. 

Shawatis Anasotako—Pick the Feathers. 

Tier Thawenshate—Strong Arm. 

Antonwa Nonsakenkiake—End of Houses. 

Kor Kanentakeron—Scattered Branches. 

Saksari Shakosennakete—Carrying Name. 

Shawatis Thawenrate—Jamp over the Sky. 

Shawatis Arakinente—Crossing the River. 

Tier Karatahon—Feathered Arrow. 

Gishe Thasennontie—Flying Name. 

Raser takeron—Shaking Branches, 





It is not strange that the straits of the Darda- 
nelies should have long been a subject of discus- 
sion, not only between Russia and Turkey, but 
also among other European powers. The mari- 
time movements of nations have been much re- 
stricted by this narrow passage of water, fortified 
by forts as it is. The Dardanelles is a very es- 
sential link between the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea—in fact, the latter body of water is 
shut out from the great seas except through 
this strait. The coast of the Black Sea chiefly 
peony» 4 to Russia, and only on the Black Sea 
could Russia maintain a powerful navy; but to 
do this she must be allowed the free passage of 
the straits. The Sultans long kept the Darda- 
nelles closed to all foreign vessels; then, about 
paw vey ago, as a result of war between Russia 
and Turkey, Russian merchant ships were allow- 


defeat of Russia in the Crimean war, another re- 
striction was added, and she was forbidden to 
have any war ships in the Black Sea—a restric- 
tion which was removed a few years ago, al- 
though she still had no right to send her war 
vessels through the Dardanelles. So that it is 
only natural that Russia should desire the privi- 
lege of freely using the Dardanelles, for that 
would enable her to build up a great navy on 
the Black Sea, and send her ships through the 
straits into the great waters. On the other hand, 
England has no wish to give Russia the oppor- 
tunity to rival her in naval power. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Marcx 30, 1878. 








A SNOW-DROP. 


Oty a tender little thing, 
So velvet soft and white it is; 

But March himself is not so strong, 
With all the great gales that are his. 


In vain his whistling storms he calls, 
In vain the cohorts of his power 
Ride down the sky on mighty blasts— 
He cap not crush the little flower. 


Its white spear parts the sod, the snows 
Than that white spear less snowy are, 

The rains roll off its crest like spray, 
It lifts again its spotless star. 


Blow, blow, dark March! To meet you here, 
Thrust upward from the central gloom, 
The stellar force of the old earth 
Pulses to life in this slight bloom. 








ONE FOOT IN THE GRA VE. 
See illustration on double page. 


FYUIS beautiful engraving illustrates a thrilling 

incident in the perilous descent of the river 
Lualaba by the distinguished African explorer 
Henry M. Stanley during his last expedition. It 
will be remembered that the purpose of this en- 
terprise, undertaken under the auspices of the 
New York Herald and London Daily Telegraph, 
was to unite the fragmentary discoveries of Speke, 
to finish Baker’s and Burton’s explorations, and 
to complete the unfinished work of Livingstone. 
He achieved the first part of the task by explor- 
ing the region between Zanzibar and Nyangwé, 
which had been to some extent traversed by his 
predecessors, whose work he filled up, corrected, 
and extended ; while in his journey from Nyang- 
wé to the Yellala Falls of the Congo he opened 
up a perfectly virgin region, hitherto untrodden 
by the foot of civilized man. 

Mr. Stanley was firmly convinced that the river 
Lualaba would bring him out to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on reaching Nyangwé he determined to 
follow its course wherever it might lead, in spite 
of the remonstrances of both natives and Arabs, 
who believed that he was running into certain 
destruction, and told him frightful tales of the 
cannibals and cataracts on the way. In fact, con- 
sidering the gauntlet of perils they had to run, 
it is a wonder that so many of the party reached 
the end of the journey alive. 

This great river flows almost straight north 
from Nvangwé to about the equator, where it 
turns northwest, then west, taking, a little south 
of two degrees north, a southwesterly course, which 
it maintains until it issues on the west coast of 
Africa at the wide-mouthed and voluminous Congo. 
To the north of Nyangwé is a long series of cat- 
aracts ending about the equator, after which for 
hundreds of miles the river broadens out until it 
becomes almost a lake, varying in breadth from 
two to ten miles, and studded with islands. In 
the lower part of its course is another series of 
cataracts, the lower of which were made known 
by Indrey, in the beginning of the century, as the 
Yellala Falls, between which and the upper falls 
is an uninterrupted stretch of navigable water 
800 miles in length. Along this course the great 
river receives numerous tributaries from each side, 
some of them not much smaller than itself, while 
its banks are thickly poplilated with industrious 
communities, some of which were found possess- 
ed of fire-arms, thus evidencing communication 
with the outside world. 

Mr. Stanley describes his adventurous voy- 
age down the ba: “ We left Nyangwé, in 
Manyema, November 5, 1876, travelling overland 
through Ureggu. Unable to make progress 
through the dense forests, we crossed the Luala- 
ba, and continued our journey along the left bank 
through Northeast Ukusu. Natives opposed us, 
harassed us day and night, killed and wounded 
our people with poisoned arrows. Our struggle 
through these cannibal regions became almost 
hopeless. We endeavored to appease the savages 
with gifts and mildness. Our gifts they refused, 
our patient behavior they regarded as cowardice. 
To make our position still more deplorable, our 
escort of 140 men, en at Nyangwé, refused 
to proceed farther. At the same time the natives 
made a grand effort to crush us altogether. We 
defended ourselves, but there was only one way 
to escape from our hapless position—unless we 
accepted the alternative of returning and aban- 
doning the work which we had begun—and this 
was by making use of our canoes. Though we 
had decided advantages over the savages on the 
water, still each day’s advance was but a repeti- 
tion of the day previous. It was desperate fight- 
ing, pushing on down river with might and main 
until, in the midst of these successive struggles, 
we were halted by @ series of great cataracts— 
five in number, not far apart—south and north 
of the equator. To we had to cut our 
way through thirteen miles of dense forest, and 


drag our eigh hoes and exploring boat over- 
land, frequen’ a the axes for the rifles 
as we were at After passing these cata- 


racts we had a long breathing pause from the toil 
of dragging our vessels overland. At two degrees 
north latitude the Great Lualaba swerved from 
its almost direct northerly course to northwest, 
then west, then southwest—a broad stream, from 
two to ten miles wide, choked with islands. In 
order to avoid the exhausting struggle with so 
many tribes of desperate cannibals we had to 
paddle between the islands, until, compelled by 
hunger most extreme, after three days without 
absolutely any food, we resolved to meet our fate, 
and struck for the main-land on the left bank. 
Happily we had reached a tribe acquainted with 
trade, 


“ They possessed four muskets from the West 
Coast, and they called the great river Ikutu Ya 
Congo. We made ‘blood brotherlood,’ and pur- 





chased abundance of provisions, and endeavored 
to continue our course along the left bank. 
Three days later we came to a powerful tribe, all 
armed with muskets, who, as soon as they sighted 
us, manned fifty-four large canoes and attacked 
us. Not until three of my men were killed did I 
desist from crying out that we were friends, and 
offering cloths. For a distance of twelve miles 
the greatest and most desperate fight on this ter- 
rible river was maintained. This was the last 
save one of thirty-two battles on the Lualaba, 
which river, after changing its name scores of 
times, became known as we approached the At- 
lantic Ocean as the Kwango and the Zaire. As 
the river runs through the great basin which lies 
between east longitude twenty-six and seventeen 
degrees, it has an uninterrupted course of over 
1400 miles, with magnificent affluents, especially 
on the southern side, Thence, cleaving the broad 
belt of mountains between the great basin and the 
Atlantic Ocean, it descends by about thirty falls 
and furious rapids to the great river between the 
falls of Yellala and the Atlantic. Our losses 
have been most severe, and my grief is still new 
over the loss of my last white assistant, the brave 
and ‘pious young Englishman Francis Pocock, 
who was swept over the falls of Massassa on 
June 3 last. The same day I with seven men 
was almost drawn into the whirlpools of Mowa 
Falls; and six weeks later myself and the entire 
crew of the Lady Alice were swept over the furi- 
ous falls of Mbelo, whence only by a miracle we 
escaped. My faithful young companion Kalulu 
is also among the lost. 

“The sketch entitled ‘One Foot in the Grave’ 
represents a man named Zaidi—an old favorite 
of mine, who was a youth when he followed me 
to the discovery of Livingstone in 1871—in a se- 
rious position. He has been overbold; and be- 
cause Uledi, the skillful cockswain of the Lady 
Alice, had been able to take canoes down to camp 
along a bad bit of river, he felt inclined to try 
his hand, and win some of the warm praises I 
frequently bestowed on Uledi. Three of his com- 
panions in the canoe—now a wreck, and his sup- 
port in the perilous situation he finds himself in 
—swam ashore, but losing his presence of mind, 
he clung to his canoe until it struck the rock 
amidships and sank at its base. One-half of the 
canoe tilted up; the lower end became jammed 
below among broken rocks ; the upper end as it 
came to the surface enabled him to secure firm 
footing, and to reflect in a melancholy mood upon 
his providential escape, and to contemplate, with 
slow-growing horror, the almost utter impossibil- 
ity of rescue. Before night, after several hours’ 
hard labor and repeated efforts, he was saved by 
the means illustrated in this sketch—a canoe, 
two men (Uledi and his young brother), and two 
stout cables. It was not until the evening of 
next day, however, that we were able to congrat- 
ulate the three upon their marvellous escape from 
the cataracts. 

“The story has thus been told briefly, and per- 
force imperfectly, how we crossed the hitherto 
unknown half of Africa; how we journeyed 1800 
miles from Nyangwé to the ocean. You may 
now at least divine, pending further details, the 
nature of our struggles to gain civilization, of our 
desperate battles with the cannibals, of the pa- 
tience required to cross the cataract districts with 
our fleet, of our daily terrors and griefs at the 
loss of dear and valued comrades during the pas- 
sage of fifty-seven falls and rapids that interrupt 
the flow of the mighty river through the mari- 
time region.” 





SAMS JUDGMENT. 


” EN-E-RY ! Hen-e-ry! Say! Hen-e-ry Pine, 
where be ye?” 

Almira (commonly called Miry) Calkins shriek- 
ed this summons from the back-door of the farm- 
house. The month was April; the weather, for 
that day, vernal. Crocuses gilded the posy bed 
here and there ; a few red buds decked the maple 
branches. A robin or two hopped wistfully about 
the chip yard, keeping an eye out for aggressive 
hens; but as it was morning, those dames of 
price were busy with domestic cares in fragrant 
hollows of the haymow or cavernous barrels half 
full of clean shavings, made ready for such exi- 
gences, while the cock was far afield picking up 
the early worm, so the robins were undisturbed. 

Miry was embodied Spring herself, as she stood 
on that rough stone, her shining hair knotted in 
a golden bunch behind her head, her face rosy as 
a peach, her eyes bright and cool as gold gray 
eyes can be, and her trim little figure clad in a 
clean calico gown, with a striped bib-apron, while 
rolled-up sleeves displayed to the elbow a pair of 
sturdy arms, and her strong short hands grasped 
the broom handle. 

“ What do ye want ?” a cheery voice responded, 
as a handsome young fellow lifted his dark head 
from behind the wood-pile, and smiled at the girl, 
with a glitter of mischief in his eyes. 

“TI didn’t know as your name was Henery,” 
said Miry, with a sniff. 

“When ye can’t git what ye want, it’s sorter 
policy to take what ye can git,” returned Sam 
Peters, with a smile. “Mebbe ef ye hollered a 
mite louder, Hen would hear ye.” 

“ Hen-e-ry !” screamed the girl again; and as 
the word left her lips, a sheepish-looking fellow 
came stumbling out of the barn with a hatful of 


a a-layin’ on ’em, Hen-fashion,” put in Sam, 
in a stage aside. ’Mira wanted to laugh at this 
rustic joke, but she was vexed with Sam, so she 
bit her lips; but her eyes would glitter. 

“Was you a-callin’ me?” said Henry, ambling 
up to the door. 

“Yes, I was; don’t ye know your name yet, 
Hen Pine?” 

“ Well, naow, ve see, I was up to the top o’ the 
mow. Iheerd ye; but ef I’d’a hollered back, I'd 
’a skeert the old hen outen her wits.” 

“Maybe you'd have picked ’em up,” dryly re- 





marked Sam, shouldering his axe and going off 
to the wood-shed with an armful of kindlings. 

*Mira threw an indignant glance at him, and 
proceeded to do her errand to Henry. Sam was 
out of her good graces just now. He had talked 
too much to Emily Snow at last night’s quilting. 
And who was going to believe all his nonsense, 
when he could talk a whole hour to another girl ? 
It did not occur to Mira that she had refused his 
escort to the aforesaid quilting, and he had been 
obliged to go with Emily in consequence. If con- 
sistency is a jewel, according to the much-vexed 
quotation, it is not one that women wear; per- 
haps it is reserved for collar buttons and scarf 
pins. 

Now Sam Peters and Henry Pine, though they 
were both “hired out” to old Jehiel Calkins, were 
also his daughter’s lovers—a state of things nei- 
ther anomalous nor uncommon in old New En- 
gland, where many a Jacob served his time for 
Rachel, and grew up into a patriarch with flocks 
and herds of his own. 

But neither Almira nor her lovers knew yet who 
would succeed in this service, nor whether, indeed, 
some third man might not step in and distance 
them both. Henry had one powerful ally in the 
well-known fact that his father had “ means,” as 
Yankeedom phrases it, and Mira had a keen eye 
for the goods and gauds of this present world. 
Good hard common-sense lired that low square 
forehead, and the firm chin, almost too promi- 
nent for symmetry, told its story of resolute will 
and stern determination. She did not underrate 
that big farm-house of Sol Pine’s, with its stretch 
of level meadows lying fair to the south, shelter- 
ed by great hills wooded to their summits, and on 
their lower terrace bearing orchards full of pink 
and white promise and golden performance. She 
liked a snug prospect for the future, a garnished 
and well-stored home; but then Henry was so 
stupid! such an utter lout !—kind-hearted, dull- 
witted, with no resource and no energy; while 
Sam was intelligent, alert, quick-witted, and full 
of courage—and so handsome! In her secret 
soul Mira admired Sam mightily, but he was only 
one of seven children, and his widowed mother’s 
sole possession lay in a wild mountain farm, par- 
tially cleared as yet, and the other six were girls. 

If she married him the world lay before her, 
and only their four hands wherewith to open its 
sturdy shell; but then there were great possibil- 
ities, and these are fascinating. A future with 
Henry was determinate and secure; there was 
only peace and plenty, and "Mira was ambitious. 

But Sam also was determined. Nature had 
not given him those keen dark eyes and that 
strong development of sinew and muscle for no 
purpose; the future did not daunt him, and his 
mind was resolved on ’Mira and Congress, and 
this was his own precious secret. However, like 
many another man, his plans came near to ship- 
wreck for want of a chart; yet what man ever 
lived who knew the channels and the quicksands 
of a woman’s mind ? 

Sam set himself to work to make his rival ridicu- 
lous: he demonstrated poor Henry’s ignorance, 
and played on his credulity; he ridiculed him to 
his face, and carefully beguiled him into all kinds 
of false positions: all of which roused Miry’s in- 
nate feminine perversity and kindness to take the 
side of the weakest, and she gave Henry so much 
~~ that even her parents were puz- 


“TI do declare,” said father Calkins, as he sat 
down by the kitchen fire-place one chilly May 
night, and pulling off his big boots prepared to 
toast his feet at the embers,“ Almiry beats me, 
mother. I’m darned ef she ain’t a-settin’ to Hen 
Pine now, ’s true ’s ye live! an’ ’tain’t good two 
months back I could ha’ swore she was bound to 
hev Sam Peters. Jeethunder! women-folks is 
wuss ’n the weather; you can’t guess on ’em.” 

“ We-e-ell,” droned the tired and sleepy wife, “I 
dono as I keer. Henery’s got means; she won’t 
never want fur nothin’ ef she takes up with him. 
A bird in the hand’s wuth a good deal, pa, and 
Almiry is pooty keen, now I tell ye.” 

“That’s so; that’s so,” rejoined the old man. 
“But Sam is dreadful likely : he’s smarter’n any 
steel-trap; fortino” (which is vernacular, dear 
reader, for “for what I know”) “he'll be a jedge 
or suthin’ afore he dies, and Hen Pine won’t never 
be nothin’ but an everlastin’ fool to the day after 
never.” 

“Well, Almiry ll tune him, I bet ye, pa. He 
won't know his soul’s his own ef that gal marries 

H ’ 


“ Lordy ! Jeroosh, hain’t you lived long enough 
to know you carn’t no way break in a fool? 
They’re jest like Parson Powder’s donkey, that 
went all ways of a Sunday except the way to 
meetin’. I'd ruther take my chance with a feller 
that had got suthin’ inside o’ his head than one 
with nothin’ but what was inside his pocket, a 
darned sight.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so, Jehiel; but it’s kinder 
borne in on my mind that Miry will take Henery, 
nevertheless and whatsoever. Ain’t she gone 
a-ridin’ over to Colebrook with him this blessed 
night, jest for nothin’ but becos Samwell asked 
her for to go to the lecter over ’n the ’ville ?” 

“That ain’t nothin’; she’ll git so all-fired sick 
0’ Hen’s stoopid grinnin’ ways afore long, I'l bet 
ye a red cent she'll take to Sam fin’lly.” 

“Tt’s dreadful onsartain, anyway,” sighed Mrs. 
Calkins, as she took up her tallow candle and 
went into the bedroom, quite too sleepy to dis- 
cuss the matter, while “pa” turned the current 
of his thoughts to the new litter of pigs, Almira 
and her ways being quite too much for his rus- 
tic brain. 

But it is certain that so stupid did Henry Pine 
show himself this very evening, such an unspeak- 
able bore and donkey, that Miry’s heart failed 
her, and she was almost inclined to put a sharp 
and sudden end to his probation; besides, Sam 
was on his dignity, and piqued her wayward 
fancy mightily by his curt and masterful manner 
toward her and Henry both. She began to feel 





a certain respect for him, a consciousness that 
he was the strongest; and with one class of 
women this is a long step toward surrender: 
much as they like to rule, there is a keener fas- 
cination in discovering their ruler. 

Perhaps she might have been enraged, perhaps 
trembled, had she seen, herself unseen, an in- 
terview between her two lovers the next morn- 
ing. They were both planting corn in the long 
lot—a bit of meadow land at the extreme limit 
of the farm—and when their bags were empty, 
and the drills levelled over their golden sprink- 
ling of seed, Henry was turning his face home- 
ward, when Sam stopped him. i 

“Look here, Hen; hold on; I’ve got somethin’ 
to say to ye.” 

“ Hay ?” responded Henry, with an air of idiotic 
astonishment, but turning back on his tracks. 

“Don’t yawp so. I jest want ter say that I 
know what you’re snakin’ around this here hum- 
stead for ; an’ you can’t come it, now I tell ye.” 

“What be yew a-talkin’ about?” put in the 
naturally astounded Henry. 

“Why, I’m talkin’ about Miry Calkins. Maybe 
you think you’re goin’ to git that gal; but I tell 
ye you ain’t, not by a long shot!” 

“Well! whose troop do you ride in ?” inquired 
the other, with fine sarcasm. 

“Not your’n, anyhow, Hen Pine—and I ain’t 
jokin’, you kin swear. I’m goin’ to marry Almi- 
ry, ef any living man doos; so you’d jest as 
haw out o’ the road afore you’re kicked out.” 

“Mighty Moses! how yew talk!” gasped the 
alarmed youth. 

“*Tain’t all talk, Sir. 
without haulin’, or not ?” 

“T do’ know,” answered Henry, sullenly, his 
native obstinacy asserting itself in p of cour- 

“I do’ know’s I’m goin’ to be walked over 
this fashion. I guess I’m as good as you be, and 
I’ve got a sight more chink.” 

“Darn your dollars! who wants ’em? Miry 
ain’t that sort ; she’d ruther marry a man than a 
pocket-book.” 

“She ain’t nobody’s fool, now I tell ye, Sam 
Peters. See ef she wouldn’t a heap ruther settle 
down on our farm than go a tin-peddlin’ ‘long o’ 
you. Ho! I guess I sha’n’t haw out o’ your 
road; not much. No, Sir!” 

“ Look a-here,” ejaculated Sam, growing savage. 
“You'd better hear to me, Hen Pine. Ef I ketch 
you hangin’ raound Almiry any more, I’ll make 
you sos’t you'll wish ’t you was further, pretty 
quick, A bumble-bees’ nest won’t be nothin’ to 
it. Now this I say an’ swear: ef you don’t go 
easy, you'll go hard ; jest you rec’lect that.” 

Sam’s handsome face grew dark and his fist 
clinched involuntarily as he spoke; and with an 
uneasy chuckle, which he meant to have made 
defiant, Henry went off alone, resolving to perse- 
vere in his devotion to Almira, and, besides that, 
to tell her all about this small interview with his 
rival. 

But Sam’s keen wit warned him that this would 
be Henry’s first move, and that luckless wight 
got no chance to speak to his adored all day, and 
was even obliged to see her drive off to the vil- 
lage with her mother, quite ignorant of Sam’s au- 
dacity. 

Now it was Henry’s duty to fetch the cows from 
pasture at night, and he set off early to-day, that 
they might be back by sunset, and his chores all 
done when ’Mira returned, intending to ask her for 
a walk after supper, and put his fate to the touch, 
as well as bring Sam toconfusion. But he reckon- 
ed without his host. Sam took a short-cut across 
the hill, drove the only Alderney heifer, the pride 
and delight of Mrs. Calkins’s heart, out of the pas- 
ture into a mowing lot where an old barn stood, 
and shut her up, betaking himself to a clump of 
hemlocks which overlooked the road, till Henry 
came sauntering along, and, letting down the 
bars, began to call the creatures out of the lot. 
They came on after the fashion of cows, as if time 
was no matter and speed unknown or impossible; 
and perhaps Henry would have driven them home 
without missing the Alderney, had not Sam, who 
was something of a ventriloquist, thrown his voice 
across to the further hill-side, and uttered a faint 
“ Moo 00,” 

Henry started, looked toward the sound, then 
back to the cows, and after rubbing his eyes and 
counting over the slow procession filing past him, 
seemed to become aware that Miss Betty was not 
amongthem, Another distant low convinced him. 

“Darn it all!” Sam could hear him mutter; 
“that all-fired critter’s ben an’ strayed agin. 
Well, they'll go hum dy-rect, I guess. I must hunt 
her.” 


Be you goin’ to quit 


And hunt her he did, first up hill, then into the 
deep woods, Sam stalking him all the time like a 
deer-hunter, and Henry disturbing the fragrant 
stillness of nature with various expletives of 
both wrath and disgust, but not daring to go 
home without the cow, which was Miry’s especial 
pet. After various tribulations Sam landed his 
luckless rival on the edge of a great swamp, from 
whose tangled thickets the distressed utterance 
of Miss Betty issued more than once before Hen- 
ry dared attempt the boggy surface and darkling 
growth; at last, however, he plunged boldly in, 
and Sam’s device having taken effect, he himself, 
familiar as a squirrel with all the wood ways, 
hastened back to the pasture, released Miss Betty, 
who had been kept quiet with a bunch of juicy 
carrots, and turning her into the road where the 
rest had gone, took the short-cut homeward, and 
would have arrived there in time to be seated on 
the door-step to receive Almira but for an un- 
foreseen occurrence. And yet fate had no spite 

inst Sam; it was the old story of evil that is 
only hidden good, though it seemed unmixed evil 
to him that in jumping over the five-rail fence 
into the high-road only a few rods from home he 
should light on a rolling stone, that slipped from 
under his foot and sent him too rolling into the 
gutter, with a broken leg. Now Sam had been 
properly brought up by a strict New England 
mother, who believed in judgments ready to be 
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hurled from the hand of God on every sin of 
man, while mercies were capricious visitants, to 
be feared rather than welcomed, and accepted on 
the platform of the old hymn: 


“We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we posneas dalight.” actin 

Poor woman! her horizon was so strait and her 
heart so cramped that she could not believe in a 
God of love, and even stinted her affection for 
her own children lest it become idolatry. There- 
fore it is not strange that Sam considered it a 
direct punishment for his tricks upon Henry when 
he found his leg was helpless, and he must lie 
by the way-side till some Samaritan came past. 
Luckily this proved to be Miry and her mother, 
who were shocked to find him lying on the grass, 
pale as a sheet, and suppressing with effort the 
g:oans of pain that all but opened his firm-set 
lips in spite of his self-control. With Almira’s 
strong arm to help, and his own efforts, he was 
at last laid in the bottom of the wagon and taken 
to the house, where the old farmer came to the 
rescue, and before long Sam was carefully laid on 
“ ma’s” own bed in the little room off the kitchen ; 
and Henry being yet in that unpleasant swamp 
looking for Miss Betty, Almira herself drove hur- 
riedly back to the village and fetched the doc- 
tor. 

Two hours after, as Sam lay there splintered 
and helpless, but not uncomfortable, he could not 
but hear a blundering foot stumble into the kitch- 
en, and the old farmer’s voice in its gruffest tone 
begin : 

“Where in thunder hev ye ben, Henery Pine ? 
Here’s the old cat to pay: cows hum two hour 
back, an’ nobody to do a chore but me; Sam 
fetched in with a broke leg, mother e’en-a’most 
distracted, Almiry obleeged to go arter the doc- 
tor herself, and you a-wantin’.” 

“ Well, I swan to man,” responded Henry, in 
an injured growl, “I’ve ben a-doin’ my darned- 
est to find that tarnal Jarsey keow. She’s led 
me sech another chase all over creation, an’ I 
hain’t faound her yit ; an’ I dono but what she’s 
sot in the hemlock swamp this minnit.” 

“Oh, come now, that won’t pass no muster at 
all, Sir. Betty’s safe in the yard along o’ all the 
rest on ’em, an’ has give down good six quarts 
into my pail this very night; so you needn’t give 
me no sech humbuggin’ talk, Sir. I won’t stan’ 
it.” 

“Lordy! Idono what you're a-talkin’. I say 
an’ swear I’ve ben a-huntin’ Bet all over, up 
‘acrost the wood lot an’ ’way into the big swamp, 
till I’ve tore my clothes a’ most off’n me. 
a-there !”” 

“More fool you!” ejaculated the disgusted old 
farmer, as he eyed Henry’s rags with a sidelong 
glare. “Jest you harness up t’other mare, an’ 
make tracks up to Miss Peters’s, over on the 
mounting, an’ fetch her over to see Sam. Take 
the Jantern along ; the road’s kinder bad, an’ don’t 
lose the mare.” 

Stung by the undeserved sarcasm, and not as 
sorry for Sam as he ought to have been, Henry 
took things at his ease, and it was well on to mid- 
night before Mrs. Peters got to her boy’s bedside, 
to find him sleeping quietly ; and when he woke 
at early dawn to the strange consciousness of 
his own helpless and painful condition, it was a 
comfort to see his mother’s anxious, tender face 
bending over him, and to feel her motherly touch 
about his bed, smoothing and settling and “ tidy- 
ing up,” as only his mother could do. After the 
rest of the family had dispersed to their various 
duties, and Sam had his mother all to himself, he 
came to full confession, even so far as to own his 
previous conversation with Henry. 

“T thought of you in a minnit, mother. I 
knew you'd tell about it’s being a jedgment; an’ 
I declare I dono but what it was. He’s got a 
clear field, anyway, an’ I’m left out in the cold, 
for all my boastin’;” and here Sam heaved a 
deep reluctant sigh. 

“Well, Samwel, it don’t never do to force 
Providence. The Book says, ye know, ‘it is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait,’ 
and I expect that holds true about all good gifts. 
I make no doubt it’s a judgment, Samwel, and I 
hope it 'll be blessed to ye.” 

“T don’t feel none too blessed now,” murmured 
Sam, under his breath. “It doos seem a heap 
more as if I was t’other-thinged.” 

Luckily his mother did not overhear poor Sam’s 
amendment of her final opinion, but busied her- 
self as tenderly and carefully about his wants and 
wishes as if she meant at least to modify the vis- 
itation, while she acknowledged his deserving it. 
But Mrs. Peters could not be spared long for 
Sam’s service, and though she took every oppor- 
tunity during her short stay to impress upon him 
her belief that he was being punished for his hard 
feeling and unkindly acts toward Henry, and read 
to him punctually and pointedly all the Scriptures 
she could sift out of the Bible to that same end, 
it was doubtful even to her hopeful soul if Sam 

accepted the situation with proper submission. 
Still, she had to leave him, for he could not be 
moved yet over that rough mountain road, and 
Mrs. Calkins and Miry both declared it was not 
to be thought of at any time. The bedroom was 
“dreadful handy,” opening into the kitchen and 
shed both ; and now all the ploughing and plant- 
ing were over, there was not the same pressing 
need of his services that there had been. Even 
Henry, seeing the field was clear for his court- 
ship, became sulkily amiable to his rival, and 
helped take care of him unasked, which in time 
softened Sam’s feeling toward him so much that 
one bright Sunday afternoon, when Henry had 
betaken himself to church with the rest, leaving 
Miry to look after a hen that would “come off” 
on Sunday in spite of the tithing-man, Sam im- 
proved the occasion to confess his sin to Miry— 
that is, as far as concerned his hiding of the cow 
and leading Henry astray—and his profound con- 
viction that the broken leg was a judgment. 


her cool head and strong will. To have Sam on 
her hands, helpless and appealing, for the last 
three weeks, had softened her mightily toward 
him. The handsome dark eyes, languid with pain 
and weariness, had their share in this influence, 
no doubt ; and the courageous patience with pain, 
the grateful look and word which always met any 
little service done for him, the cheerful endurance 
of helplessness and weary days—all these bent 
Mira more and more toward her undeclared lover ; 
for Sam had never yet said the first word of love 
to her, yet by some wonderful perception this 
acute young person was as well aware of his 
passion as if it had been blazoned in a thousand 
words, 

Sam did himself good service unawares on that 
Sunday, for Henry took heart the same night to 
declare himself on the way home from singing- 
school, prefacing his offer with a full, true, and 
particular account of Sam’s threats and hard 
words. Of course Mira was quick enough to un- 
derstand at once why Sam had misled Henry on 
that eventful night when he broke his own leg, 
and she could searce help smiling at the piteous 
tone of her present adorer as he recounted Sam’s 
fierce menaces. 

“Well, I wa’n’t skeert none, Miry, now I tell 
ye; but thinks I, I’ll be even with him, sure as 
shootin’, for I’ll tell Miry on’t next time I git a 
chance, an’ ef that don’t show her what sort o’ 
a feller he is, I dono nothin.’ ” 

“And I s’pose,” retorted "Mira, “you never 
thought you was a-showin’ what kind of a feller 
you was, now did ye? Look a-here, Henery 
Pine! I always did despise a tell-tale from the 
time I was knee-high to a hop-toad: and a grown- 
up tell-tale is the worst of all!” 

“Oh, Lordy! Almiry Calkins! what dew you 
mean? Why,I want ye to marry me! Hain’t 
I said it out plain ?” 

“You needn’t never say it no more,” put in 
Almira, with a noble disregard of grammar in be- 
half of impressiveness. “I wouldn’t marry you 
ef you was the King o’ Siam.” 

“Well! well! well!” blubbered Henry. “I 
never ’d ha’ thought you’d ha’ gi’n me the mittin, 
seein’ what a farm our folks has got, an’ money 
in the bank, an’ stock an’ crops. I don’t know 
how to b’lieve it.” 

“Don’t make me give ye a pair o’ mittens,” 
said his enraged goddess. “I ain’t no Isr’elite 
to worship a golden calf, Mister Pine: so 1 wish 
ye good-night and better manners”—for here 
they were at the door; and Almira slipped up 
stairs to bed, filled with loathing and rage, and 
thinking in her secret soul that Sam never, never 
could have made such a fool of himself. No, 
indeed! Sam was no fool. He became aware 
that Henry was in a drear and sore frame of 
mind the next day; and seeing that ’Mira was 
more than usually snappy and alert, and went 
about with a hot color in her cheeks, our bedrid 
philosopher drew his own conclusions, and when 
Miry came in after tea to “visit with him,” he 
contrived to coax the. story out of her. It was 
abominable in ’Mira to tell her discarded lover’s 
secret; but let us forgive her, for she had her 
own reasons. Sam’s face grew bright as she re- 
counted with unaffected scorn Henry’s surprise 
at her contempt of his money. 

“ He’s a brute,” said Sam, curtly, and then his 
voice softened. “Oh, Miry, if I should ask you, 
with no sort o’ temptation, only jest that I'd like 
to kiss the tip of your shoe, I love ye so, should 
I get a mitten too?” 

Miry looked down in her lap very hard, and 
turning her face toward the door as if she heard 
somebody coming, said, slowly, “I dono as ’twould 
hurt ye to try.” 

There was a mightily expressive silence for a 
minute, and Miry’s pretty head bent so low that 
Sam could lift himself to meet it before he spoke 
again, to say, with a queer half laugh, “ Mother 
said my broke leg was a jedgment, but somehow 
it seems any thing but that jest now. I dono’s 
I ever should ha’ got courage, Miry, without I’d 
laid here an’ seen ye so dreadful good an’ kind to 
me.” 

“‘Mebbe you'll find it’s a judgment yet,” wick- 
edly retorted Mira. 

“Well, ef tis,” answered satisfied Sam, “ it’s 
mightily tempered with mercy, as mother used 
ter say.” 

And to this day Squire Peters always says 
nothing ever did him so much good as his first 
acknowledged judgment, though it took the form 
of a broken leg. 








HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD 
ADORNMENT. 


WASH-STAND GUARDS, SUMMER COUNTERPANES, ETC. 


} grace sets of furniture with wooden tops, in- 
stead of marble, may be made to present a 
beautiful appearance by covering with white mar- 
bled oil-cloth, in this wise: cut the oil-cloth to 
exactly fit the top to be covered; then with a 
punch or brad-awl puncture holes along the en- 
tire edge and only one-eighth of an inch apart; 
through these crochet a shell edge of scarlet, 
white, or other colored cotton or zephyr, and you 
—_ the effect of a marble-topped table or 
stand. 

“Guards,” or “splashers,” as some call them, 
for wash-stands, should never be omitted, and are 
made in a variety of ways, some being extremely 
ornamental, others quite plain. For a guest 
chamber, or stand not constantly used, these are 
made quite elegant by embellishing Swiss muslin 
with fine fern fronds and grasses in the centre, 
with a border of ivy or oak leaves; then cover- 
ing the ground with “ spray-work” (spatter-work) 
in any color corresponding or contrasting well 
with the colors of the carpet, walls, etc., of the 
room, which is beautifully effected by means of 
“Lemon’s dye colors.” We have a complete set 





Now Almira was at heart a real woman, for all 


dressing-table, and wash-stands, made of ten-cent 
muslin, covered with spray-work in crimson, and 
another chamber in green, which are the admira- 
tion of all who see them, yet the whole costing 
but a dollar ortwo. We also use for the summer 
bed-spreads wide sheeting linen and muslin, em- 
bellished in the same manner to correspond with 
each room, and the effect is charming beyond de- 
scription. Thus you may have a blue, rose, green, 
violet, or any room you please, in the style of very 
stylish people. 

For bed-spreads, or counterpanes, cut a cen- 
tral design, from paper, of a woven basket filled 
with large flowers, leaves, and buds, with outside 
tracery of ferns, grasses, and fine sprays, sur- 
rounded by a circle with points on one edge and 
scallops on the other; this is the centre piece ; 
then scatter single leaves or small clusters at reg- 
ular distances apart around it, until the corner 
pieces, composed of full clusters of large flowers 
and leaves in the centres, diminishing to mere 
sprays at the ends, meet on the sides. Around the 
edges place long strips of points, circular holes, 
series of leaves, and a serpentine border, made 
by cutting two half circles half an inch in width 
and eight inches in diameter, then placing one 
inverted, or concave, the other reverted, or con- 
vex, along the entire edges; these form the main 
branch, from which I extend narrower stems fur- 
nished with leaves, ivy, vine, convolvulus, oak 
sprays with acorns, or roses and leaves, twining 
them gracefully, or making them quite uniform, 
as the case may, be—for we generally copy from 
some Marseilles counterpane in order to be au 
fait. This may appear to be a wearisome under- 
taking, but it is not nearly so laborious or trying 
to the patience as might be supposed, and by var- 
nishing these patterns they will answer for any 
number of covers, and last for years; for it is 
not so much a variety of design we care for as a 
difference in color, for one grows tired of fixing 
the eye constantly on one shade, whereas if each 
room an individuality by being furnish- 
ed in one or two colors, we enjoy “ variety,” which 
some wise one says is “the spice of life.” One- 
fourth of each design is all-sufficient, as by turn- 
ing and fitting accurately the one part will answer 
for each quarter. 

A parlor set—piano and table, chair, sofas, di- 
vans, and ottoman covers, with lambrequins—of 
fine unbleached muslin, covered with “ spray- 
work” in three shades of brown, with a touch of 
crimson on the outer edges, produces an effect 
that is rich, unique, and elegant to a surprising 
degree ; indeed, no one would ever conceive the 
material to be other than some rich and rare fab- 
ric from the looms of the East, so lovely is the 
effect of the creamy tint, alone found in this un- 
bleached cotton, surrounded by the misty, soft, 
and velvet-like appearance produced by the spray 
upon this particular material. We can only as- 
sure our lady friends that this is not “a delusion 
and a snare,” but so well worthy of a trial that 
we urge it upon their attention. Indeed, after 
seeing the wondrous beauty of “spray-work” as 
exhibited at our late Centennial, who will dare 
disclaim its superior importance as a means of 
beautifying? The rich creamy tint of our un- 
bleached muslin, cotton flannel, and domestic 
woolen flannels is capable of rarely beautiful 
results, and more nearly resembles the ground 
color of Oriental fabrics than any other material ; 
hence it becomes a subject of importance, and 
one calling for gratulation, that we are able to 
employ such fabrics at a merely nominal price. 
Before concluding this branch of our subject, I 
would suggest that in producing the “spray” on 
extensive surfaces, a piece of wire gauze or net, 
such as we find in flour sieves, will be found the 
most effective means of working not only rapidly 
but effectually, especially if an “infant’s ftlesh- 
brush” is substituted for the usual tooth-brush, 
using care to select one with stiff bristles, or use 
a small hair-brush. 

Exceedingly pretty effects are produced by cut- 
ting out silhouettes and fastening them in posi- 
tion on an antimacassar, or table or other cover ; 
shade around them with black spray, or use some 
suitable engraving or phctovraph in the same 
manner, cutting out the figures carefully and 
pasting them on where desired, then covering while 
casting the spray. Statuary designs are peculiar- 
ly fine for such arrangement, and upon the wide 
spaces of window lambrequins groups of cabinet- 
sized statuary photographs are peculiarly lovely, 
and the card size equally so for shelf or bracket 
drapery. Of course the unmounted photographs 
are required, which may be procured at moderate 
prices at any picture store. 

If old frames of mirrors or pictures require 
renewing, it is neatly and tastefully accomplished 
by covering entirely with cotton batting raised 
slightly in the centre, folding it neatly over the 
corners, and then sewing securely. Next take 
black or colored velveteen, and cutting into oval, 
round, or oblong form, carefully press the inner 
edges beneath the frame, between it and the pic- 
ture or glass ; then turning it back over the frame, 
proceed to fasten it along the outer edge by means 
of gilt-headed tacks, first piercing holes one-eighth 
of an inch apart with a fine brad-awl. 

If desired unusually ornamental, procure four 
clusters of ivy or vine leaves of artificial wood 
carvings, and painting with liquid gilding, or cov- 
ering with gold-leaf, fasten them on the corners, 
or, if oval, at top, bottom, and sides. Of course 
other devices may be substituted, if desired, in 
preference to the leaves, but we have used these 
with such satisfactory results that we feel confi- 
dent they will give satisfaction. 

Speaking of these “ carvings,” dogs’, foxes’, or 
lions’ heads, griffins, cherubs, or the Roman and 
Grecian heads, make charming ornaments for 
brackets, cabinet doors, and other pieces of furni- 
ture requiring adornment, and will be found not 
only exceedingly elegant, but inexpensive withal. 
For a bedstead head-board, the Sleeping Cherub, 
four or five inches in diameter, forms a pretty and 





of lambrequins for windows, brackets, mantel, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresPonpent. } 
The Head-Dress of Affliction.—George Cruikshank at 
a Funeral.—A Deviation from History.—Madame 
Rachel, the Enameller, again. 
N my favorite Eastern organ, the Madrasah 

Literary Budget, a work contributed to by 
real Indian natives, I read of a new head-dress 
which has come into fashion among the Moham- 
madans (so they spell it) of Calcutta, “in conse- 
quence of the universal sympathy felt for their 
brave Osmanli brethren.” The Budget is sure 
that it is so, “ because the change has originated 
with the upper classes,” who in India, it seems, 
do not, as in this benighted land, amuse them- 
selves with novelties in dress. Accepting the 
fact for granted, what I lament is that my 
Budget is not an illustrated periodical, so that I 
might see how sympathy is represented by a head- 
dress. No Turkophile in this country wears a “ pot 
hat” because the Turks have gone to pot, nor, if 
he did, would his honorable intention be recog- 
nized. We English are not a symbolical nation. 
But we are desperately fond (some of us) of im- 
proving our minds, and I for one should really like 
to have some more detailed information upon this 
matter. Is it possible that the native inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta go about with a mortar board 
and plumes on their heads, as worn by chief 
mourners in processions? or a skull-cap, to denote 
the mortality in the Turkish battalions? or a 
cocked hat, to show what they are “knocked 
into?” I should so like to know. 

Among the many obituaries of poor George 
Cruikshank, I have not seen any in which suffi- 
cient notice is made of the only book, so far as I 
know, of which he wrote the letterpress, namely, 
the Ballad of Lord Bateman, which evinces hu- 
mor of a high order. It is better by fifty times 
than “John Gilpin,” for example—in my judg- 
ment the most overrated ballad in the language— 
while the “notes” are as excellent as the text. 
For fun, no record exists of any man more per- 
fect than a certain letter of Dickens’s (the best 
in Mr. Field’s collection), which describes George 
Cruikshank at a funeral: “It was such a day as 
I hope, for the credit of nature, is seldom seen 
in any parts but these—muddy, foggy, and unut- 
terably wretched in every possible respect. Now 
C. has enormous whiskers, which straggle all 
down his throat in such weather, and stick out 
in front of him like a partially unravelled bird’s 
nest; so that he looks queer enough at the best, 
but when he is very wet, and in a state between 
jollity (he is always very jolly with me) and the 
deepest gravity (going to a funeral, you know), 
it is utterly impossible to resist him, especially 
as he makes the strangest remarks the mind of 
man can conceive, without any intention of being 
funny, but rather meaning to be philosophical. 
I really cried with an irresistible sense of his 
comicality all the way; but when he was dressed 
out in a long black cloak and a very long black 
hat-band by an undertaker (who, as he whispered 
me, with tears in his eyes—for he had known 
H many years—‘was a character, and he 
would like to sketch him’), I thought I should 
have been obliged to go away.” 

One should sacrifice a great deal to one’s prin- 
ciple, no doubt, but one should also give some 
little consideration to one’s interest. The ma- 
sons, to judge by the report of the president of 
their trade’s council, have forgotten this latter 
fact, since “the men have already spent as much 
money in the strike as would take them six years 
to recover by means of the extra penny an hour 
for which they were contending.” 

It is certain that the lowest classes in England, 
who have “nothing to lose,” and who know there 
will be “ plenty to get” in the way of gratuitous 
military spectacle, should our troops be ordered 
abroad, are now eager for war. I am credibly 
informed that, thanks to the fanaticism of the 
gallery in a certain house of entertainment—not 
the House of Commons—the “ taking” of Plevna 
is now obliged to be effected by Turkish troops. 
An acquaintance of mine who witnessed this, and 
was not quite able to convince himself that the 
Times and Daily News had so very much misrep- 
resented matters to him, remonstrated with the 
manager of the place upon this deviation from 
history. “ Well, Sir, we did our best,” he said; 
“we made the Russians take it for three nights; 
but ‘ the gods’ wouldn’t have it at any price. And 
it’s our business to please the public.” 

One would really have imagined that after the 
exposure of Madame Rachel’s* deceptions some 
time ago, with the five years’ penal servitude that 
was awarded to them, nobody would have again 
been found to purchase that face wash, “ brought 
from an oasis in Sahara upon swift dromedaries” 
to make us “beautiful forever.” And yet we 
find a stock-broker’s wife last week so silly as 
to pay £200, and to pledge her jewelry for the 
amount, in order to partake of this extinct privi- 
lege. Even she seems to have had her doubts; 
but on madame’s telling her that she had “ just 
finished a countess” for a thousand guineas, the 
aristocratic example and the kind reduction in 
price overcame her scruples. After all, however 
—including baths at £5 apiece—nothing came of 
it but an eruption of the skin. The Sahara water, 
also, it appears from analysis, is now largely im- 
pregnated with chloride of lead, The defense 
may be that the unguent is genuine, but that it 
has been kept too long, in which case one might 
form a limited company to work that oasis for 
lead. However, for all this, and though I should 
not think of undergoing the process, there is such 
a thing, ladies, as being enamelled; you have only 
to have a certain paste applied to your face, and 

then be slowly baked in it, to come out without 
wrinkles, and looking like new china, Only you 
must nevermpre give way to the sentimental emo- 
tions; you can’t laugh, for you are too stiff, and 
you mustn’t cry. Moreover, this is the last “ wash” 
you can ever take. R. Kemszz, of London. 











appropriate ornament, 


* The enameller, 
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is allowed for the perforated seams and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a medium-sized 
person, 4 yards. 

Wa xine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces—front, 
back, and side form. Cut the front and back with the long 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. Join 
together by the notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed 
for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 


Bridal Toilette. 

Tue long cuirass basque of this white faille dress is 
trimmed to simulate a square neck with gathered white 
lace, a box-pleated ruche of crépe lisse, and a garland of 
orange blossoms. On the left side of the waist is a long 
trailing spray of similar flowers. The trimming for the 
sleeves consists of lace, crépe lisse ruffles, and folds and 
bows of faille. Orange blossoms in the hair. Point lace 
veil. 





















































Cravat and Hair Bows, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—This hair bow is composed of leaf-like rosettes 
of blue reps ribbon two inches wide. Each rosette requires 
a piece of ribbon eight inches and a half long, which is 
edged on one side with Bruges lace seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, embroidered with pink and olive green shaded 
silk floss. A cluster of grasses, mignonette, loops of nar- 
row blue ribbon, and mother-of-pearl leaves complete the 
bow as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Cravat and hair bow made of loops and 
ends of pink satin ribbon two inches and a half wide, ar- 
ranged on a stiff lace foundation, and trimmed with a side- 
pleating of pink gros grain ravelled on the sides and knotted 
to form fringe, as shown by the illustration. 





Border for Aprons.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 204. 
Tuts border is worked on linen over canvas with colored 
cotton in cross stitch embroidery. After finishing the em- 
broidery draw out the threads of the canvas. 


Chemisette for Square-necked Dresses. 
See illustration on page 205. 

Tus chemisette is designed to be worn with square- 
necked dresses, and should be made of a different kind of 
material, either of the color of the dress, or of a contrasting 
color, Cut the chemisette from Figs. 58 and 59, No. XI, 
of Supplement to Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. (see accompanying 
description). This chemisette was shown with the gros 
grain basque on page 189 of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. 





Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

FWXUIS graceful Parisian costume has an over-dress that 

gives the favorite princesse effect in the back, and also 
has a becoming basque and apron in front. It is an excel- 
lent model for woolen, silk, or grenadine dresses, and is 
appropriate for the house and street alike. The back is 
more simply shaped than the designs lately worn, as it has 
the short side body that is revived in the newest French 
dresses for spring. The stylish drapery of the back is also 
very simple, being held in place merely by a long looped 
bow—a favorite feature at present. The basque front is 
fitted as smoothly as a cuirass, and the long apron is square 
across the bottom, and its sides are concealed beneath the 
princesse back. 


Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon Cap. 
See illustration on page 205. 

Tue crown of this Swiss muslin cap is sewed up in the 
centre in a pleat an inch and three-quarters deep, through 
which yellow ribbon is run. On the edge the crown is 
pleated and bordered with blue ribbon and lace three inch- 
es and a quarter deep. The lace is gathered, and covers 
the ribbon in the guise of a puff. Bows of pale blue and 
yellow ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide trim the 
cap as shown by the illustration. 





Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on page 205. 

Tue crown of this cap consists of an oval piece of Swiss 
muslin cut on the bias, which is nineteen inches and a quar- 
ter long and twenty-nine inches and three-quarters wide. 
The front edge of the crown is pleated and sewed on a band 
of stiff lace twelve inches and seven-eighths long. The 
free edge of the crown is furnished with a shirr seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, into which blue satin ribbon an 
inch-and a half wide is run and tied in a bow in the back, 
in adjusting the cap. The cap is trimmed in front with 
lace an inch and three-quarters wide, which is sewed on 
partly plain and partly in spirals as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and with loops of blue satin ribbon. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF PRIN- 
CESSE POLONAISE WITH BASQUE FRONT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Parncessze Potonaise with Basque Front.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—front, back, side form, apron for front, 
sleeve, cuff, and collar. The front is fitted by two darts on 
each side. The back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam and side form. The front and side form are cut in 
basque shape. The apron is joined to a belt at the waist 
line, and fastens under the basque on the right side. The 
back extends the entire length of the garment, and joins to 
the front. The front edge and middle seam of the back 
have additional material below the waist line, forming on 





Fig. 1.—Ham Bow. Fig. 2.—Hair Bow. 
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Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow. 
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the under side a dou- 
ble box pleat on the 
middle - seam, and 
a deep side pleat on 
the front edge. Make 
three side pleats on 
each side of the mid- 
dle of the back breadth 
near the bottom, meet- 
ing two perforations 
for each pleat. Join 
the collar to the neck, 
meeting the notches, 
and turn in ‘the -line 
of perforations. The 
perforations in the 
sleeve show the size 
and form of the under 
part. Place the long 
seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back 
part of the arm-hole 
and the short one to 
the notch in the front 


ile 


Fig. 1.—Parncesst Po.onatse witn Basque Front, anp Wa kine Sxirt.—Front. part, and hold the Fig. 2—Princesse Potonatse with Basque Front, ano Watxine Sxrrt.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.]—Wrra Cur Parer Parrery. oe toward iin [See Fig. 1.]—Wrrn Cor Paper Parrern. 
‘ wee : when sewing. oin : aa 
Cut Paper Patterne of the Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front, and Walking Skirt, (Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Polonaise with Basque Front, and Walking Skirt, 
' in Wine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, the cuff as notched. in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 
by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit.} An outlet of ‘an inch by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit.) 














1878.] 


“A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTIES.” 


HIS mischievous puss has set out on her ca- 
reer as an actress early in life, and having 
seized upon all the stage properties conveniently 
within her reach—to wit, her mother’s trailing 
robe, bonnet, and fan—is parading the floor with 
all the airs and graces of a tragedy queen. Ab- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of her new dignity, her 
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doll is flung aside and forgotten and her picture- 
book lies open on the floor, while gathering up 
her garments with one hand to fit them to her 
stature, and spreading her fan with the other, in 
imitation of a finished coquette, she masquerades 
in the garb of a fine lady, and naught but the 
roguish eyes peeping from under the huge bon- 
net betrays the child. The picture is a charming 
one, and forms a valuable addition to our gallery 
of art illustrations. 


| 


| 
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A WORD ABOUT BIRD-KEEPING. 

AX intelligent bird-dealer says, concerning the 

keeping of birds, that some folks have a no- 
tion that all you have to do is to buy a bird, put it 
into a cage, and give it food and water as direct- 
ed. Thatis far from being enough. The habits 
of the animal must be studied. The climate of 
the room in which it lives, the amount of day- 


light it should enjoy, the atmosphere it breathes, 
its freedom from sudden alarms—all have to be 
thought of, if you wish the bird to be happy; and 
without that it has little chance of being a pleas- 
ant companion. 

When the dealer began business many years 
ago he was very unfortunate as concerns his 
stock. He occupied as good a shop as any one 
in the trade. The bird ranged all around in 
their respective cages, ready for the inspection 
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of customers, were as merry as birds could be. | selves out singing? 


They sung in full pipe, as if rivalling each other 
in their gayety. Provided with appropriate food, 
with pure water, and fresh air, they had not a 
want unsupplied. Without any apparent reason 
they began to droop and to moult. This did not 
alone occur at the season when such might be 
expected. Their moulting was often fatal. Vex- 
ed at cases of mortality notwithstanding all his 


care, the dealer bethought himself that the use 
of gas in his shop might be injurious, so for gas 
he substituted an oil-lamp light. Still they droop- 
ed and died. He next in various ways and at 
some expense improved the ventilation of his 
shop. Still they drooped and died. 

What could be the matter? Puzzled to the 
last extent, the bird-dealer at length conjectured 
what might be the cause of these numerous 
deaths. Could it be that the birds wore them- 


213 
If so, the only way to stop 
them was to shorten the time they were exposed 
to the light, for if kept in the d they are not 
inclined to sing. 

The supposition proved to be correct. He 
shut up his shop at an early hour, and from that 
time the mortality of the birds ceased. During 
the day they had just that amount of singing 
that suited their constitutions, and in the even- 
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ing they were left to their repose. This bird 
dealer’s ingenious discovery seems exceedingly ra- 
tional. Ina state of nature small birds flit about 
and sing only during daylight. They 
rest at sundown. This procedure req 
imitated in keeping birds artificially. 

them sing all day and several hours additional by 
lamp-light, you overfatigue them. The labor is 
too much. Of course the birds do not understand 
that they had better be silent when the lamp or 
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If you let 
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candles are lit. They instinctively keep singing 
on, as if it were still daylight. The immediate 
effect of this overfatigue is that the poor birds 
are apt to moult, and become attenuated; and 
suffering from premature exhaustion, they speed- 
ily perish. Few birds subject to the exhaustion 
of singing beyond ordinary daylight survive more 
than two years. 

As a means, therefore, of protecting the lives 
of pet birds, the recommendation is to remove 
the cages to a darkened apartment at night-fall, 
or if they are not removed, to cover up every 
cage with a dark cloth before lighting the gas or 
oil iamps. In shifting birds from one room to 
another it is important to see that there be no 
change in the temperature. If removed to a dif- 
ferent temperature, there is a chance of their 
moulting, which may be preliminary to some- 
thing more serious, Let it be always kept in 
mind that Nature supplies a coat to suit the heat 
or cold in which the creatures are placed. By 
changing a bird from a warm to a cold climate, 
birds change their coat and get one that is heavi- 
er, and vice versa, 80 by repeated changes they 
are kept continually moulting, instead of once a 
year, as they ought to do. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Datsy.—Since you have been willing to engage your- 
self at the early age of sixteen, you should submit to 
the customs observed by those of riper age, and accept 
attentions only from your betrothed. The style of the 
engagement ring should depend on the means of the 
giver. No sensible girl would insist that her betrothed 
should invest a large part of his worldly wealth in a 
blazing solitaire, or cripple his business in order to 
minister to her vanity, The sentiment should be the 
chief thing in a ring of this kind. 

N. 8. L.—We can not undertake to give the pronun- 
ciation of words in this column. Best consult a French 
pronouncing dictionary. 

L. A. D.—We can give you no information on the 
subject. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—The two periodicals must be ordered 
at the same time to enable you to procure them for $7.— 
We are assured that the preparation is safe ; it is well, 
however, to experiment with it carefully. 

M. L. L.—The duties of nursery governesses are as 
varying as their salary, both being matters of special 
agreement. They are generally expected to teach the 
elementary branches to young children, and to give 
them some personal care. 

Ne ure.—Only a very intimate friendship with him- 
self and his wife will justify you in asking a married 
man for his picture, or accepting from him any atten- 
tions. 

D. C, A.—We have a set of patterns for infante’ 
clothing ; price of the set, 25 ceuts. 

A. B, C.—Ammonia is used for cleansing the scalp 
of the head. It does not turn the hair gray. 

Eprra.—Satin would be appropriate for trimming 
a myrtle green cashmere suit. 

A Morner.—The pattern of the boy’s dress in Sup- 
plement of Bazar No. 50, Vol. X., is to be laid in box 
pleats formed by placing x on @. 

Mus, H, E. M.—-The white honey-comb cloth simply 
hemmed will be pretty for the long sacque of a girl 
one year old. Cut it long enough to reach to the edge 
of her dresses ; have one seam in the back, one under 
each arm, and make the front double-breasted. 

Mrs. E.—We have a pattern of an infant’s yoke dress, 
but it is not cat in Pompadour shape. 

Mrs, O.—We do not furnish perforated patterns. 
The fancy stores advertised in our columns will sup- 
ply you. An index of all articles and illustrations ap- 
pearing in the Bazar is published each year, and will 
be furnished to subscribers. 

Mus. M. M. L.—We do not separate the suit patterns, 
giving a basque of one suit and an over-skirt of anoth- 
er. The basque ia merely piped on the edges, or else 
corded, or trimmed with lace. 

E. H.—Long clothes are worn until the infant is five 
or six months old, and sometimes longer. A Bazar 
containing needed information will be sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, and a set of patterns for 25 cents. 

Ov» Sussoursxs.—White repped piqué and gray lin- 
ens are most used for the summer dresses of boys of 
four years. They are made all in one in princesse 
shape, with deep collars, or else with a kilt skirt and 
jacket. The kilt skirt is often worn with a shirt waist 
without the jacket. 

M. W. V.—Read reply just given “Old Subscriber.” 

Sonoot-Gint.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn. 

Miss M. A. C.—Turned-over Byron collars and the 
standing shape with pointed fronts are worn on boys’ 
shirt waists. The large deep-trimmed collars are worn 
either rounded or square, but not with sailor points on 
the sides. 

Mas. F, C,—The Louis Quinze Princesse Dress pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XL, is a new and 
stylish model for a black silk dress. Make the scarf 
over-skirt of silk, and trim it with fringe. 

Srour Woman.—-By sending your bust measure you 
can procure for 25 cents a cut paper pattern of the 
whole suit. The Supplement patterns will hardly be 
large enough for you. 

Litre Farenps H. anp G. (New Orleans).—Your 
question was answered, we think, in a previous num- 
ber; but try thie: Get some crinoline wire from an 
old hoop-skirt, strip off the cover, then make six cir- 
cles each twelve inches in diameter, binding them with 
thread very neatly ; now fasten these together, one on 
each side, and the other two at top and bottom. Now 
take twenty-four pieces of wire, each piece half as 
long as the others (that is, four for each circle or hoop), 
and, measuring the centre, fasten one at each point 
where you united the circles, which will give you for- 
ty-eight enda, six at each corner. Cut twenty-four 
pieces of wire, each one-fourth as long as the first 
pieces, or hoops, with which unite the six projecting 
ends, three on each corner, making projecting trian- 
gies. Now varnish the whole, and dust with gold pow- 
der; then cover each join of thread with pieces of any 
bright-colored paper. Then at each corner suspend a 
glass ball. Next make two circles six inches in di- 
ameter; cross one in the other. From each of the 
four sides of the castle fasten threads one foot long ; 
join them over the centre, and fasten them to one 
point of the balls (where they cross). Place a stuffed 
bird in the swing, and to the top fasten a long slender 
cord, by which to suspend to some hook in ceiling or 
window. Make all the fastenings secure, use the 
slenderest of stiff wire, and do the work neatly, and 
you will have a charming Chinese pagoda. Any other 
points yon will learn from the article mentioned, and 
you may use stiff card-board if you prefer. 








A DEBATABLE QUESTION. 


Wurtz much has been written concerning the 
use of “put up” medicines, the question is still 
an open one, and demands of the people a care- 
ful consideration. The salient points may be 
briefly stated, and answered as follows: lst— 
Are the sick capable of determining their real 
condition, the nature of their malady, and select- 
ing the proper remedy or means of cure? 2d— 
Can a physician, no matter how skilful, prepare 
a universal remedy, adapted to the peculiar ail- 
ments of a large class of people, residing in dif- 
ferent latitudes, and subject to various climatic 
influences ? In answer to the first proposition, 
we would say, diseases are named and known by 
certain “ signs” or symptoms, and, as the mother 
does not need a physician to tell her that, her 
child has the whooping-cough, or indicate a rem- 
edy, so people when afflicted with many of the 
symptoms concomitant to “impure blood,” 
“torpid liver,” and “bad digestion,” require no 
other knowledge of their condition or the rem- 
edy indicated than they already possess, Second 
proposition — Many physicians argue that dis- 
eases are sectionally peculiar, and that their treat- 
ment must therefore vary, and yet quinine, mor- 
phine, podophyllin, and hundreds of other reme- 
dies are prescribed i all countries to overcome 
certain conditions. Is it not, therefore, self-evi- 
dent that a physician whose large experience 
has made him familiar with the many phases in- 
cident to all impurities of the blood, — and 
nervous ‘bility oer complaint, dyspeps 
tion, and catarrh, can prepare a series of reme- 
dies exactly adapted to meet the conditions man- 
ifest, wherever and by whatever means it may 
have been engendered? The family medicines 
prepared by R. V. Prerce, M.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
fulfil the above requirements. Many physicians 
prescribe them in their practice. His Golden 
Medical Discovery has no equal as a blood-puri- 
fier and general tonic, while his Favorite Pre- 
scription cures those weaknesses peculiar to 
women, after physicians have failed. His Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets, which are sugar-coated 
and’ little larger than mustard seeds, are a safe 
and certain cure for “torpid” liver and consti- 
pation. If you wish to save money by avoiding 
doctors and keep or regain your health, buy The 
People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, an il- 
lustrated work of over 900 pages. It contains 
instruction concerning anatomy, physiology, hy- 
giene, and the treatment of disease. Over one 
hundred thousand copies already sold. Price 
(postpaid), $1 50. Address the author, R. V. 
Pierce, M.D., Buffalo, N. ¥.—[Com.] 














Burnett's Cocoarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[Com.] 





NO NATURAL COMPLEXION 
Can surpass in freshness and beauty that impart- 
ed by Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” It will re- 
move all discolorations and blemishes. Sold by 
all druggists everywhere.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoca Sprines 1x Winrre.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for ew yd Nervous, wr Female, and other 

Send for Circular.—{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Porcelain Painting, 


Largest and most complete assortment of 


LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


And all materials necessary for 


CHINA AND TILE PAINTING, 


HANDBOOK ON THE SUBJECT, 50c. 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 
48 John St., New York. 
Send for Price-List. 


W YORK SHOPI 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, a — discretion, taste, 
pigs ao 
RY HUNTINGDO 
Do Box 1654, New York. 





and ee. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 
HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Ley te Secret of Beauty, the Great 

es utifier for the ng ine aad —— 
cy, <=  f —_ on an 

all skin » Geebae Warran = 

cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for ee ae dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 
ne a = 8 celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 

‘owder. 

F. Condsnyle celebrated ——— ~ me Face and 
Lip ee a $2 and $1 50 per Bo’ 

* Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest “gor to the qa 
Brown, oo oagee a to > harmless. Sk 

Someth' F. Coudray’s S ALB RNINE will 
give the hair a a beantifal cow yy wn—all the fash- 

—— Europe now. Warranted $2 50 
Per ¢ Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited, for 
whieh Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of By nye Invisible Fronts 
for young and a ag iffures, the latest Parisian styles, 
at prices to suit 

mense a of our newly invented 


MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
Made of the finest quality, all } hair. It can be 
dressed in the must fashionable st; with the great- 
est of ease, forming Coiffure for t and Back, at 
part 8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. Ladies buying one 

taught free of charge how to arrange same. 
‘onae HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
Combings made up in the most approved man- 
“ roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
dvice given by a French artist how to arrange 
tne hair most z beceeeney Sree of charge. 
Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege o i 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 








ARF PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERIOA. Sxz 
Vick's Catalogue—300 Ilustrations, only 2 cts. 
a Tllustrated epeer® Magazine, 

——— ages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate 
number. Price, $1 25a year; Five 

Vick’s Flower ane a je Garden, 50 

cents in paper covers legant cloth covers $1 00. 
ao m ‘publications a are printed in English and Ger- 

VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My List comprises all the old favorites and many of 
the newer sorts. Also,a collection of Ornamental Grase- 
es. > are ——_ up ‘in neat packets with the common 

ic name of Seed, a description of 
the fi anda and directions for planting on each packet. 

The sorts named by parties ordering, or my 





pocheta, wets 14 ets, 50 cts.; 30 - etn 
; per fe r 30 packe 

$1 00. . E. McALLISTER, 
Successor to Sheppard & McAllister, 29 Fulton St., N. "y. 


Postage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 








THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD 


is a liquid extract from the Wheat Kernel, ob- 

tained without fermentation, thus retaining the natural 

vitalized condition. It will relieve all debility of the 
S SYSTEM AND 


ONGANS.. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 
sen on 
receipt of $1 00. 4 
Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Dru; 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 
Gold and Silver Border, new, and the handsomest 


CARDS Shee ee 








40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with . A 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 








Fence Stam mping } Patterns. F. Bapourgav, 
eee to 874 N.Y. Send for Circular. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
246 Market St. 


W.A DROWN & GO, 


NEW YORK, 
498 & 500 Broadway. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEADING STYLES OF PARASOLS. 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 








THE HAIR is Rendered Soft and Plia- 








RJ ble, and its vigorous growth promoted by the 


good dressing for the hair, and an excellent tonic for the 
scalp, any one threatened with baldness should give it a trial. 





pl 50 a oe 
20 centsa Pag 
Very Best 


Lady’s Magazine, 


We will mail 





pay the New Dol- 
“iam me soe Ts cents (or § 


Or. h for 20 cents 
(or Six Stamps) 


these pattern 
will be the favorites for 





our patterns. 


smth’sInstruton-Buk and Catalou 


yewseal St Tes wwith h ample Instractiowe tn Some 
Send viking Fecacnn and get it by retarn mail. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


P.O. Box 5055. 


16 East 14th Street, N.Y. City. 
THE 


Dtility Adjustable Table 


Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
games, invalids, children, &c. For 
rices and styles, send stamp for 
‘atalogue. Mention Ha: 's Bazar. 
GEO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, N. Y. 


HALL’S AIR DRAUGHT CARPET SWEEPER. 


Your attention is respectfully solicited to a NEW 
and RADICALLY = OVED CARPET ab en Soy 
which from its PECULIAR SCIENTIFIC CON- 
STRUCTION, its SIMPLE and EFFICIENT action 
and FREEDOM from all objections of either BROOM 
or BRUSH, renders it FAR SUPERIOR to any known 
device for removing the DUST or DIRT from the 
SURFACE of the CARPET. 

Among the MANY advantages it possesses are the 


It contains neither BRUSH nor COG-WHEEL. 
It removes the dust FROM the CARPET instead of 


TO it. 
It does NOT make any DUST in the room. 
It will remove the DUST from the CORNERS and 
a x of the 
It will Ni the 


‘OT wear 
It is almost NOISELESS, 
It is NOT liable to get out of order.” 
A rotating CURRENT of AIR is passed over the 











Carpet, takin ame: it any Dust, Dirt, Papers, Feathers, 
Canary Senta Dretal Pins, Thread Nor Liat with which 
it may come in a. nha iting them in a recep- 


tacle from which they can be removed at pleasure. 
The NEATNESS with which this little machine does 
its work, and the EASE with which it is operated, will 
be appreciated by every housekeeper who examines it. 
ALESROOM, 165 T t St., Bost 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, — 
and handsome pattern on Linen, 
501 — to Work aie 5c. How t to 











ork. Crewel, 2c. Mime. y boy Y & CO., 
711 711 Mroadway, N. Xu» Lace oe ad tase was Pattern 
porters of 
754 * $20 Cavlnet AF ny Bang Ar 
a ‘arior ‘or on 
age rouse Tels 
and ww - sD . TEST trial. Address 


DAN'L F. BEATTY. Wockinatons New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent yy ae prepay The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in p bony an il be 
sent only on a by letter, addressed t 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New Y ork. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 


(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 


MODES DE PARIS, 
7 West 30th St., near Sth Ave., N. ¥. 











SPLENDID 








BENTLEY BROS,, ho2.aamer.St: 

*y Manufacturers of Ar- 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La- 
dies’ Fancy Work, Saesase Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embroidery peeertale, 
&c. Send 3-cent stamp for lilustrated Catalogue. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 

pity, and ease of movement wn- 
Patentee and Maker of the 
a Chairs” pushed about at the 











Centennial. Send Hee oan for Ill’d Lacey oy mention 


Harper's Bazar. Herre 8. Suita, att St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


ay Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements Y om the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th ‘St., N. Y. 


RUBBER TYPE! 2:28 


movable let- 

bow = se — 

appa- 

ratus, $1 50 by mail; sam) ms 4. od aa ar, 6c. 
Address RUBBER TYP allet Creek, Ohio. 
9 CARDS, 2 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 
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WEALTHY LADIES 


At the present period—and, indeed, we think it has 
been so at all periods—exercise their taste and refine- 
ment in the selection of their UNDERCLOTH- 
ING: Snowy Linens, soft Cambrics, well-woven Mus- 
lins, trimmed with rich Embroideries (either woven by 
the cunning loom, or stitched by deft Parisian fingers), 
fleecy Laces—Torchon, Valenciennes, Russian, or Cluny 
—these, when fashioned into garments of graceful con- 
tour, have always had a charm which no lady could 
resist. The very finest Ladies’ Underclothing has, in 
times past, been principally supplied by Proprietors 
of French Lingerie Establishments, who, going to Paris 
once a year, returned with a small stock of French 
Novelties, which were greedily purchased at fabulous 
prices. Their day has gone by. 

If any lady will pay a visit of examination to our 
establishment, and have the kindly patience to inspect 
our vast collection of styles, she will not fail to concur 
in our boast—that we have a greater variety of 
fine Underclothing not only than any house in 
the United States, but even than any establishment in 
France. 

The Nouveautés of Paris are brought to us by every 
steamer which touches at Havre. 

In addition, we claim to be above all competition in 
Domestic Machine-sewed Garments. Our workrooms 
are producing the most exquisite designs in Breton 
and Watteau Night- Dresses, “Pompadour” and 
“Marie Antoinette " Chemises, rich Train and “ Prin- 
cesse” Skirts, Elegant Toilet Sacques, Bridal Cos- 
tumes, &., &c. 

The character of our Underclothing, as regards 
quality of materials, trimmings, and shape, is of the 
very finest. Nevertheless the most hasty examination 
will convince any lady that our prices are 
VERY MUCH LOWER than those of any 
other house in the country. 

We wish no one to believe this on our own personal 
assurance. Only be not like the Sinners of old, who 
are reproached in Holy Writ as ‘‘ Having eyes, they 
see not; and having ears, they hear not.” 

Come and see! Our lady-attendants will enjoy ex- 
hibiting our goods without feeling that they place 
you under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Very respectfully, 


EHRICH & C0,, 


287, 289, 291, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





P. 8.—Ladies who live at a distance from the City 
can obtain elaborate illustrations, descriptions, and 
prices of our Underclothing, Suits, and all other 
goods, with very valuable original Reading-matter, 
by subscribing to our “ Fashion Quarterly,” the spring 
Number of which will be iseued shortly. Subscrip- 
tion-price: Single number, 15 cents; for the year 
(4 numbers), 50 cents. E. & CO. 


MEARES 


& CO. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carriage, and Evening Wear at 
greatly reduced prices; and 


Great Bargains 


READY-MADE UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
LADIES, MISSES, and INFANTS. 


Our Spring Catalogue of Prices and Styles will be 
out about April 1st, and will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. Country orders receive prompt attention. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO.,, 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 








BEAUTIFUL ROSES 


t 


NT 3 





AK Wituans. Fy 
LACE YATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lainbrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, &c. 

me. GURNEY & CO., 
P.O. Box 3527. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


A HANDSOME CHROMO PORTRAIT OF 


HIS HOLINESS LEO XIIL, 


— an —-_ poren loaned the publishers by 
tis Grace Archbishop q 
sent postpaid on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. 
Address CHROMO DEPARTMENT, National Bureau 
of Engraving, 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


a 5 Mixed Cards, with ‘name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 


iS Patent Cage Awning protects and shields 
the bird. For sale , = cage dealers. Price 60 
cents. DEPOT, 5°32 Hudson Street, N.Y. 


9 Fun Cards,10¢, 20 Comic Devil Cards,13c. 20 Trans- 
parent, 18c, Out*t toc. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


LADIE 1 I will send a Recipe for beautifying 
We tne skin, making at 70 the face as fair 
as an infant’s. Nothing injurious. Send $1 00 to 

Miss E. HENRIQUES, ?. O. Box 110, Brooklyn, N.Y, 

















Very Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 


1878 JONES 1840 











NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. A. BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. Oo VO MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. G Oo, Fanor Goops. 
SHAWLS. O O HOSIERY. 
SUITS. 0 0 Lars. 
Oo D 
°" JONES ° 
Oo o 
o Oo 
x x 
| 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 


| 
| 
AND 
i ane 


| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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x x 
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o JONES o 
Oo 

SHOES. 0 oo SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oO. (2 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
tor aint 

te Spring Goods now opening. Great 

variety and bargains throughout the 

house. All Orders will receive prompt 

attention. Samples and Catalogues 


sent free. 
JONES. 


James MeCreery & C0 


Broadway & 11th St. 


Sth Ave., corner 19th St. 





Special Sale 


F 


Colored Dress Silks, 


At the extremely low price of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


These goods are 22 inches wide, of the best Lyons 
manufacture, leading Spring Colors, and cost $1 50 
gold to produce. 


Also, 





A FRESH LOT OF 
Damasse Silks, 


26-inch, at One Dollar per yard; 
24-inch, all Silk Armure, $1.00. 


One-half cost of production. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 








We would call the attention of our friends 
and the public to the elegant assortment of 
Silks, Dress Goods, Suits, Cloaks, and Fancy 
Goods which we are daily receiving. 

Samples cheerfully sent on application. 
prices are much below those of last season. 


Dr. T.FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who uire a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RAUD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

8 Bond Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, me be 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = « 
The THREE publications, one year 


Our 











SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 





: = 


name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


Franxtrn Square, New Yorr. 


LACES. 


RICH ASSORTMENT of POINT DUCHESSE 
And VALENCIENNES LACE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BARBES, CAPES, 
FLOUNCINGS, SCARFS, TIES, &c., 
SPANISH GUIPURE and CHANTILLY SCARFS, &€. 
Also, 


TRIMMING LACES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AND VARIETY, AT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A.T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





[ORD & TAYLOR, 


Special Order Department. 


Ladies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
Made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARE 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE- 
SIGNS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 
THE “POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED- 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETR OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
1 HE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street, N.Y. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N.Y, 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, jes’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Righth Avenue, N. ¥. 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Suerverr’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, Q 
- Lace Shawls, eee and Sacques—no matter =] 














how faded or shabby in appearance—resTorEeD 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
— Water, Dampness, or Sea 
r. 
refinish 
to. SHRIVER & 
ing, 


No garment need be taken apart to be 

. Orders by mail promptly attended 
CO., Domestic Build- 
Broadway and 1 4th St., N. ¥. 


CRAPE 
(Q ROSES MAILED FREE For $j 


a) 





Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 
express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
action guaranteed, Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 


> ° R 

* caiatiee eaete ESO 
SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

At Amherst College, under the direction of L. SAU- 

VEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “‘ Causeries avec mes 


éléves,” “‘Entretiens sur la grammaire,” &c., Opens 
July 9th. Circular at 1481 Broadway. See The Nation. 


AQ) MIXED CARDS in a Case, 18¢. 5 in Gold, 20. 
Agent’s Outtit, 0c. GEO. TURNER, Bristol, Ct. 


TAMPING PATTERNS,—Circulars free, 
or Stamrep Samptes of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


40 Watered’ Damact’ CARDS "oniy’ 10¢, 
Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


WA N T E Dp in each State for the Detective 
4 Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND 

Evropgean Sxorer Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
5() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13. or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
Fuoripa MOSS, beautiful for decorating, 

12 oz., 25 cents; 4 oz.,10 cents. Sent by mail. 

M. R. BEAN, Norwalk, Putnam Co., Fla. 
FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &.,no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
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ERFORATED Parchment Patterns for Stamping. 
Send for Circular. A. Bernagp, 411 Canal Ste, 


6 DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 
10c. ; 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10e.—all postpaid. 
J.W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Gtorrixe done with taste and economy. Send for 
Circular. M. F. GLEESON, Station F, N.Y. 














25 ELEGANT Cards, (2 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
?. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. 





CONTENTS. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
An exceedingly interesting paper, by CHARLES 
BaRNARD, entitled The American Clyde, takes 
the reader to the great ship-yards on the Dela- 
ware, and shows by graphic description and nu- 
merous effective pictures how iron ships are 
built. 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


Under the title of The City of the Winds, 
Madame E. D. R. Branctarpr describes Siena, 
an old Italian city—the medieval rival of Flor- 
ence—with its wonderful architecture, its famous 
iron-work, its fine paintings, and, not least in- 
teresting, its modern horse-races on Assumption 
Day. The paper is magnificently illustrated. 
The romance and mystery of the Hartz Moun- 
tains pervade Miss Marton MITCHELL’s paper, 
In the Heart of the Hartz, and give its many 
beautiful illustrations a peculiar charm. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

A bright and picturesque paper is contributed 
by Wittram H. Riverne, entitled The Normal 
College of New York City, with beautiful and 
novel pictures by Remyuart, Miss Curtis, and 
other artists. 

A piquant sketch by Saran C. HaLLowetr, 
entitled Debby Ann, is full of suggestions con- 
cerning the physical and mental training of girls. 


FICTION. 

The remarkable Serial Novels, by Wirttam 
Brack and Tuomas Harpy, Macleod of Dare, 
and The Return of the Native, are continued. 
A fine picture by Geo. H. Boucuron illustrates 
this month’s instalment of Briack’s story. 

A short, humorous story, by Mrs. E. 'T. Cor- 
BETT, Aunt Kerammik’s Art Studies, ‘‘ takes 
off” in a pleasant way the prevalent decorative 
art mania in some of its more extravagant 
phases. 

Another interesting short Story, A Proposal 
for a Heater, is contributed by Mrs. Frank 
McCartuy. 


ART SUBJECTS. 


The series on ‘‘Old Flemish Masters” is con- 
tinued, with an illustrated paper on Hubert and 
Jean Van Eyck. 

Under the title of A New Departure in Amer- 
ican Art, G. W. SHELDON writes about the new 
Art Society in New York, whose first annual 
exhibition at the Kurtz Gallery is now attracting 
so much attention. 


POEMS. 

Mitton’s poem, L’ Allegro, is reproduced in 
this Number, with twenty-two illustrations after 
those made by the London Etching Club thirty 
years ago. 

A humorous poem by Pignotti, the Italian 
La Fontaine, The #riar-Ass, is reproduced in 
the version made by Henry F. Cary, the dis- 
tinguished translator of Dante, with three char- 
acteristic illustrations by Sot Eytinee. 

A Song by C. G. Roserrt is the motive for a 
fine full-page illustration by ABBEY. 

A. H. Lovts contributes a Sonnet, Zo a Pio- 
neer of Antislavery; Nora Perry, a vers de 
société, If I were You, Sir; Heten S. Conant, 
an Old German Tove Song; Rose Terry 
Cooke, Segovia and Madrid; and Anna C. 
Brackett, a Sonnet, Like the Gold Ground. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Prof. S. P. Lanetey, of the Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, under the title of The Electric Time 
Service, explains, with illustrations, the recent ap- 
plication of electricity to uniform time-keeping. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CANOEISTS. 


In an illustrated article, entitled A Perfect 
Canoe, W. L. ALDEN contributes to the amuse- 
ment of the general reader, as well as to the 
information of those especially interested in this 
subject. 


A NATIONAL QUESTION. 

The proposed transfer of the Indian Bureau 
to the War Department renders very timely 
Epwarp How anp’s paper, Our Indian Broth- 
ers, which shows the present outlook of the peace 
policy. 


OTHER TIMELY TOPICS 


are treated in the Easy Cuarr, and the Lrrt- 
ERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and HisToRICAL summaries 
are abreast of the time; to which is added a 





with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct. 





capital Eptror’s Drawer. 








FACETLE. 

Ruerorto, in all places, is 
a big thing. A writer the 
other day went into a news- 
paper office and said, “I’ve 
got an article on Mahomet 
for some paper that spells 
it that way.” He was im- 
mediately kicked down 
stairs, for he had gone into 
a Mohamet office. Then he 
climbed the stairs into a 
Mahommed office, and was 
let out on the fire-escape 
ey but positively. Next 
1e struck a magazine where 
the proof-readers were par- 
tisans of the old school of 
Muhammed, and he went 
sadly away. One man whom 
he met on the stairs of a 
religious but practical jour- 
nal informed him that Me- 
hemet was the style there. 
An hour after he was seen 
to be let down the coal-hole 
of a Mohammed establish- 
ment. I 

Anthors do not diet them- 
selves properly, we are con- 
vinced. The quality of a 
man’s work depends to a tit 
great extent upon what he 
feeds on at the time he is 
doing it. “After years of 
study devoted to the sub- 
ject,” writes a gentleman 
who believes in his own 
brain capacity, “I have discovered that the very best 
incentive to brain-work is fish. But let not the reader 
run away with the idea that any fish will do for any 
work. On the contrary, a poem written on cod-fish 
and oyster sauce might be excellent, a sermon written 
on the same would be idiotic. If you wish to write a 
good drama, turbot is the best fish ; for poetical work, 
and comic, sprats ; serious, cod-fish and oyster sauce ; 
for a romantic story, boiled soles ; for a leading article, 
whelks ; for sermons, periwinkles. For writing essays 
upon pure or applied sciences I have always found 
bloaters the best food. No man can do any thing on 
salmon, unless it was to make his will or write an ac- 
tionable letter to his enemy.” 

an 
EXTRACTS FROM TIE COMMONPLACE-BOOK 
OF A CONNOISSEUR. 
PIGRON SOUP. 


Eight pigeons take, all pluck, and two, the worst, 
Review, ¢. ¢., cut up, oak drown the pair 
In water that will fill a large tureen. 
Necks, gizzards, pinions, livers of the rest 
Add, and boil well, and strain. Season the birds, 
But part dissected, with your pungent spice, 
Mixed spice, and salt—English, you understand, 
Not attic; rey you te Rarene then 
Truss them as if their little toes were cold, 
Legs into belly. Pick and wash and shred 
Parsley, agp | onions, spinach eke; and grate 
Bread, say a handful. In the frying-pan 
A lump of butter put, and when it boils 
Throw in your bread, and mind you do it brown. 
Pat on the stock to boil, and add the birds, 
Herbs, and fried bread, and when the doves are done, 
Of course they may be dished. 
—Massacre of the Innocents. 
COOKY LEEKY. 
Scrag of mutton, shank of veal, 
From the butcher where you deal ; 
Good beef stock is even better— 
Now then, follow to the letter: 
Portly fowl, with leeks, say three, 
Pepper, salt, judiciously. 
Leeks cut up in inch-long pieces; 
Slowly boil. When it decreases, 
After a good hour or more, 
Add three sliced leeks as before. 
One hour longer let it bubble, 
It will pay you for your trouble. 
Tf you've followed as you should, 
You'll deciare the stuff is good. 
—Macheth (improved). 
STEWED OYSTERS. 
Friend am I, and not foe, and yet men beard me, 
And boil my beard in my own juice with gravy ; 
Strain off my beard, and put me in inste: 
Thicken the mess with flour and ounce of butter, 
Kill my ambrosial flavor with their ketchu 
(White wine, anchovy, lemon, what you wih), 
Nutmeg, and salt and pepper, mace and cream ; 
Simmer, and serve me up on toasted sippets. 
They will not let me boil, but my blood boils 
At thought of how, while they would paint the lily, 
Pepsine and piquant coolness both must perish. 
—The Foreboding Native, 








Tuts 1s Master Tom, WHO Is ALWAYS 
UP TO SOME MISCHIEF. 
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A eee hans attend- 


“ Neither,” said the moth- 
er, looking surprised and 
somewhat angry. 

“I observe,” he contin- 
ued, pointing at one of the 
cherubs wit! 


has enough to eat ?” 

“ He is a girl, Sir,” replied 
the mother, with intense 
dignity; “‘and her diet is 
properly attended to, Sir.” 


ss 


aleness of the little thing 
s unnatural? I would not 
insinuate that it has not 
enough to eat, but is the 
food of the right kind? 
Now I know that nothing 
builds up the system more 
ogy | than roast beef. 
a 


—S 
SSS 








Tuis ts aA Bent Pin. Tuts ts Granny’s ArM-CHAIR, WHERE 


SHE DOES ALL HER SEWING. 
WHY MASTER TOM DID NOT GET A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


Almost an 
only the w 
to get back. 


body can send a boy on an errand, but 
thy have leisure to spare to wait for him 


—__~.>—_——_ 


Mevanonoty Reriection.—The sluggard is bidden 
to go to the ant; but, alas! how often he goes to his 
uncle! 


“T came off with flying colors,” as the painter said 
when he fell from a ladder with a palette on his thumb. 


Sita Sh UOC iad 

A New York belle of twenty-four has had 147 offers 
of marriage, and carries about with her a list of the 
hapless swains. The list being nearly full, a supple- 
ment will be issued. 





SEASONABLE MUSIC. 
EntTuustastic Vocaist (affected with the prevailing malady). ‘‘ Cub, geddal: Sprig, edereal bilddess, cub.” 








AND THIs IS DEAR OLD GRANNY HERSELF, ABOUT 
TO LOCATE HERSELF FOR THE DAY. 


You ve heard of the 
blood-cure, I suppose ? 
would not recommend it in 
this case as yet; but the 
child ought to have a lib- 
eral su ply of roast beef at 
once. No teeth, I observe, 
too,” pursued the reporter, Lenore * that’s very bad 
inde I suppose the unhappy child has been brought 
here as a curiosity. And it has no hair worth men- 
tioning. Poor thing!” He turned to the mother and 
remarked, knowingly and patronizingly, ‘‘ Let us be 
thankful, my poor woman, for the progress of science 
and arts. The unfortunate child can be provided with 
teeth by the dentist, and there are hair restoratives. 
We may at least assume that it has a soul; and we 
know that not a sparrow is permitted to fall to the 
ground unnoticed. Even the hairs of our heads are 
numbered, and you may rest assured that this miniature 
representative of our truly fallen humanity was sent 
hither for some good purpose. It is awful, my poor 
woman—take it pies 3 

And the poor mother, bursting into tears, took up 
her babes and fled distractedly from the place. 


pares Satna 
The late Theodore Barriere is credited with making 
the following reflection on Litolff, the musical conduct- 
or: “ Lean!” cried the dramatist ; ‘‘ lean isn’t the word. 
When I see him rise with his baton I never can be sure 
which of them is going to beat time with the other.” 
———_—_—~———_ 


Enoven or Somerawne.—A r woman, coming 
from a wretched garret in an inland manufacturing 
town for the first time to see the sea-shore, gazing at 
the ocean, said she was glad for once in her life to see 
something which there was enough of. 

————_—=——_—_ 


An Oxford professor, examining a student on Bible 
history, asked him why Moses was buried = the Lord 
in such a secret place that the Israelites could not find 
him. The youth replied that he sup it was for 
fear they would dig up his body and stuff it. This 
young person was the son of a showman. 


—— oe 

Curmistry or Common Lirs.—A distinguished pro- 
fessor of chemistry suggests that the nomenclature of 
that science might be drawn upon for a variety of 
pretty additions to female names. Having himself a 
tamily of five girls, he has named them ee, 
Glycerine, Pepsine, Ethy!, Methyl, and Morphia. 

a 
A TREASURE. 

Lavy (calling on intimate friend, who is unmarried, 
and only iaeuee servant). “Is your mistress at home, 
Sarah ? 


Sanan. “No, mum.” 

Lapy. “Then will you kindly say that I called to see 
if she would come and spend this evening with us ?” 

Saran. “Ohno,mum! I’m sure she can’t, cause it's 


my tarn out.” . 


Some ple use glasses for the eyes. Others can 

not get them above the nose. 
——_—_—.——_—_—_— 

This is given as the first honey-moon discussion be- 
tween a lawyer and a New York 

“No, Amy, you're quite wrong. 
in all my life.” 

* Ob, ‘rom, how can you say 60? Why, there wax 
Louie Simpson.” 

*T tell you again you’re wrong, completely wrong, 
It’s true wes declined with thanks’ once, but I nev: 
er was refused.” 


I never was refused 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 
Mr. O'Rarrerty. “There, bedad, she sed she niver snored; an’ now 


for herself. 


It’s belavin her own ears she'll be, afther doin’ it, I hope.” 





y ’ ' , 
I'll wake her up an’ let her hear Lavy. “Why, what do you mean?” 











NARROW- MINDED NURSE. 
Nurse ( just engaged). “‘He’s not so purty as I’d loike, mum.” 


Nurss. “‘ Why, in walking out, mum, folks might think he was me own, an’ I’d be ashamed, so I would.” 














